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MARCH IS VOCATION MONTH. We are the Exclusive Distributors of the 
vocational pamphlet Follow Me—for Boys—which also includes a religious 
directory for men; and Follow Him—for Girls—including Directory of 
Religious Orders for women. List Price 12c—single copies postpaid, 15c. 
Discounts in quantities—from us—or from any leading Catholic Dealer. 
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The THREE-YEAR CUMULATIVE BOOK LIST and Rating issue of BOOKS 
ON TRIAL will appear next month. We can print only the number of copies 
required for PAID-UP subscribers and to fill Advance Orders. We have 
signed orders from dealers for thousands of copies, but to be safe, order 
extra copies now at the pre-publication price of 25c—from us or from 
Your Dealer. 
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‘Textbook Quiz 






Who bothers to read Textbooks in Scholastic Philosophy, not count- 
ing Students—who must? 


Maybe you’d be surprised to know that many do so; that to do so 
is not considered a bother, but a practical necessity, by Priests, 
Lawyers, Doctors, and every class of professional person. 


Why? 


Because in professional practice problems arise, the solution to 
which is handy in the textbook. This is insurance against intellectually 
philosophical “rust.” It is security in the right Catholic answer. 


W hat is an example of such a problem? 


“The Problem of Evil’! In God Infinite, the World, and Reason, 
by William J. Brosnan, S.J., Professor of Natural Theology, Wood- 
stock College, pages 182-236, this perplexing problem finds a reason- 
based treatment, which vindicates God’s Providence over all creatures, 
in spite of the presence in the world of physical and moral evil. 


But isn’t reading of this kind too difficult for the average layman? 


It is solid and serious, but if your background is good, you will read 
with profit. Certainly, philosophical texts are not “popularizations” 
—don’t look for that. 


Where can I get information about textbooks in Catholic philosophy? 


In the publishers’ catalogues—specifically, write for Catalogue of 
Publications—1945: the address is below. Whether you wish to 
“read seriously” yourself, or to solve textbook problems in the 
College you administer, you will be served cheerfully by 





FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 
441E. FORDHAMROAD nis NEW YORK 58,~N. Y. 
COLLEGE TEXTS 49 GENERAL WORKS 
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We are including in this issue more 
than the usual number of letters to the 
Editor, the influx of which is constantly 
increasing. 

We are pleased to ‘have these letters, 
although we can’t publish them all, in 
fact, the Editor can’t afford the ex- 
pense of answering all of the horizon- 
wide variety that comes to his desk. 
But they do help to keep us informed. 

Recently, the emphasis seems to be 
on business practices—a subject which, 
from our seat, looks as though it is sadly 
deserves the attention of those who re- 
gard the wider reading of better books 
as something to be desired. 

The impetus given to book-buying 
by victory book collections and other 
war-time projects—together with the 
fact that many people have been buy- 
ing books because other merchandise 
was not available—led to a tidal wave 
of buying. And the results are not all 
good. 

One has only to look around to see 
that Americans have difficulty in keep- 
ing their balance when their pockets 
are filled with money. Prosperity has 
its drawbacks. And judging from many 
letters received—and from our own ex- 
perience—prosperity has gone to the 
heads of numerous publishers who seem 
to think that they are in some way 
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tesponsible for better business. 

As a matter of cold fact, a large per- 
centage of the past year’s output has 
been plain trash. That’s one bad result. 

And a second unfortunate result is 
that the little book dealer, the fellow 
Who works long hours trying to weed 


‘@ Out the wheat from the chaff, and to 


with and wait on and advise his 
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customers, has rapidly become the For- 
gotten Man. 

As many letters we receive reveal, 
bookbuyers generally don’t think about 
these things. It is true also that they 
should be discussed in Trade Journals 
rather than here. But there is no organ 
in the Catholic book business that pre- 
sents the important facts—and that is 
why we are giving unusual space in this 
issue to this subject. 

We have many Religious as sub- 
scribers. They should be interested. 
They are said to buy 80% of the Catho- 
lic books. Therefore, they pay 80% of 
the bills. Whatever there is of waste or 
inefficiency ‘in any industry is always 
paid for by the ultimate buyer. 

Ordering books from sixteen different 
publishers is uneconomic and wasteful 
if the same books could have been had 
on one order, and on one shipment from 
a dealer. 

But that is not the only point. A lot 
of the stuff being foisted on buyers 
direct by publishers just wouldn’t be 
stocked by the kind of dealers we have 
in other lines. I mean those who— 
whether it is work-shirts or paint or 
even fruit and vegetables—feel a per- 
sonal responsibilty for what they sell. 
They examine the products before they 
buy them. 

Furthermore, it just so happens that 
it is not the custom to go to the grocer if 
you want one can of tomatoes but to 
send to a canner if you need three. The 
book business is the only business of 
which I ever heard in which the dealers’ 
most difficult competitors are the very 
people he is supposedly representing. (I 
am not speaking at the moment of 
“pirates” or dark market operators. I 
may come to that later.) 

And if any publishers who disagree 
wish to cancel their advertising, they 
may do so. We didn’t ask them for it. 
I will still maintain that the one single 
greatest obstruction to the wider distribu- 
tion (and consequently, reading) of 
Catholic books is the lack of reason- 
able consistent cooperation on the part 
of publishers with the dealers on whom 
they supposedly depend. 

(I exempt from the foregoing two 
classes. First the publisher—and he can 
just about be counted on one finger— 
who does cooperate— and, second, the 
publisher who comes straight out and 
says he doesn’t want dealers’ business. 
You can count him on your thumb.) 







While I’m on this subject, I may as 
well mention one other point. Why do 
book dealers, if they think they don’t 
get decent support, take on some other 
line? The answer is that there is only 
one book of a certain title and only 
one place to get it. The publisher can 
do anything he chooses and the dealer 
must take it and like it. The other day, 
I showed a book salesman a publisher’s 
circular offering the public for $1.50 
books we have in stock for which we 
paid the same publisher $2.00. I said, 
“What would happen to you in any other 
line if your firm did that?” He said, 
“The next time I called on the dealer 
I’d wait two hours and then go away. 
He wouldn’t even bother to see me— 
and he would be exactly right.” There 
are many prevalent practices which are 
not good morals, good business, or good 
sense. 

(If there’s énything on which I didn’t 
make myself clear, send me your ques- 
tions. Editor.) 
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EXTRA 


The Basic Writings of St. Thomas, 
2 Vols., 2300 pp., will be published in 
March at $7.50. 

Special price—on orders received by 
March 20th—or while stock lasts— 
$6.00. 

Thomas Aquinas: Selected Writings 
by Father M. C. D’Arcy is available in 
the Everyman’s Library series at 95c. 


x wr 


COMING 


The Selected Poems of Alfred Kreym- 
borg—More than 300 poems and more 
than 300 pages of perspective of this 
Catholic poet. $5.00. 

The Temple: A Book of Prayer by W. 
E. Orchard, D.D., noted convert. $1.50 


x * 


Because of illness, the monthly col- 
umn about books written by our Editor 
and published in numerous diocesan 
newspapers could not be sent out for 
the February issues. 


x* * 


Publishers of the Official Catholic 
Directory for 1945, because of help 
shortages, will not make any direct 
shipments this year. 

For safety’s sake, order your copy 
now. 
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Catholic Library Association 
Annual Spring Meeting 


The annual Spring Meeting of the 
Illinois Unit of the Catholic Library 
Association will be held at the Visita- 
tion High School, Chicago, on April 14. 

The 10 o’clock morning session will 
be given over to discussions by repre- 
sentatives of Catholic book publishers, 
with a summing up of the session by 
John C. Tully, Editor of Booxs ON 
TriAL. This session will be opened by 
Sister Mary Luella, O. P., of the Rosary 
College School of Library Science. 

The afternoon session will be de- 
voted to round-table discussions for Li- 
brarians—elementary, high school, col- 
lege and seminary, and for those en- 
gaged in parish and club libraries. 

The high-light of the meeting will be 
the luncheon address of His Excellency, 
The Most Reverend Samuel A. Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago, on Scholarship 
and Catholic Libraries. 

Because of rationing, those wishing 
to attend the luncheon, (50c), should 
send reservations at once to Sister Mary 
Jerome, O. P., Visitation High School, 
900 West Garfield Blvd., Chicago. 

The foregoing announcements were 
released by Sister Mary Serena, O. P., 
Secretary. Chairman of the Illinois Unit 
is the Reverend Harry C. Koenig, Li- 
brarian of St. Mary of the Lake Sem- 
mary, Mundelein, Illinois. Father 
Koenig, who edited the monumental 
Principles for Peace, will preside at the 
annual meeting April 14. 
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According to the American Library As- 
sociation there are in the public libraries 
of the country only about eight books 
for every ten people—that is, less than 
one book per person. 

In Mississippi there is only one book 
for each seven persons—in New Hamp- 
shire, seven books for each two persons. 
These are the highest and lowest. 


k* *® 


Last Minute Note 

Having partly finished Teacher In 
America, $3.00, it strikes me that it 
should do a lot of good for those who 
think of academic “education” as a 
remedy for all evils. The author, Profes- 
sor Jacques Barzun steps pretty heavily 
on the majority of the 40,000 Ph.D.’s 
created during the last fifteen years. 
Review next month. 
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Speaking of literary qualities, a re- 
viewer in the Chicago Tribune describes 
a poem from Franklin P. Adams’ Nods 
and Becks, $2.00, as “perfect in rhyme 
and meter, vivid in imagery, and... 
distinguished by verbal economy... .” 

Here it is: 


Once E. A. Poe 
Drank H2O 
* * * 


Frank Leahy and The Fighting Irish 
by Arch Ward has gone into a third 
printing. 


* bs * 
The Quality of Mercy 
Rev. Hugh F. Blunt Bruce, $1.75 


By the author of Life With The Holy Ghost, 
this book heads Bruce’s list for Lenten Spirit- 
ual reading. 


Image of Josephine 
Booth Tarkington DD, $2.00 


Light novel—previously serialized— 
SAT—Adults 


Red Fruit 
Temple Bailey Feb. ’45, HM, $2.00 


Novel of present day Washington. No par- 
ticular value. 


The Troubled Midnight 


John Gunther Harper, $2.50 
Chicago Tribune: . . . “Having a mixed press 
. . most critics friendly. . . .” A light novel. 
FIO 
* * * 


_ The Companion to the Summa, by 
Navy Chaplain Walter Farrell, main- 
tains high popularity year after year, 
selling steadily at an annual rate of 
12,000 copies. There are four volumes, 
each $3.75, any one of which may be 
read separately. 

The Companion attempts to put the 
teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas into 
popular language. 

5 oR 


According to a PM interviewer, the 
author of Forever Amber says that “. . . 
if most writers were really honest . . . 
they’d admit that the only reason they 
are wriing books is in the hope that 
they’ll have a best-seller. . . . That’s 
what every writer really wants — to 
make money... .” 

—which would seem a lot nearer to 
the truth than this author’s picture of 
the Restoration Period. 

Joseph Wood Krutch, author of 
Samuel Johnson, and authority on the 
subject, is quoted as saying that—con- 
trary to the way it is usually pictured 
—Restoration England, was extremely 
strait-laced. 
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The 3-year Cumulative list of Le 
books and ratings originally an. 
nounced for the March issue was eyo 
changed to the April issue, princi- 
pally at the request of Libraries, 
but also because we were able to 
secure a larger supply of paper. 

The Libraries wanted the list 
and index to come at the end of 
Volume III for binding purposes 
—which means April. 

We will continue to accept ad- |, 
vance orders for the April issue at 
25ce—cash with order—as long as 
paper supply lasts, but we must 
warn those wanting extra copies 
that we expect to be sold out be- | 
fore publication. Dealer’s advance 
orders already amount to several 
thousand copies. 

You may, of course, order from 
your own dealer at the same price. 
But, be sure to order immediately, 
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Dear Editor: 


Your use of the symbol FIO (mean- 
ing For Information Only) is a worth- 
while addition to your service. 

There are many books about which 
there is no moral or ethical question 
but the inclusion of data on such books 
is decidedly useful. We hope you will 
extend the use of such “quotes,” which 
should be helpful to many, and which 
both publisher and periodical quoted 
from should appreciate. 

Answer: Thank you. We will con- 
tinue, as we believe this practice will 
help dealers as well as readers. 

We think most periodicals from whom 
we quote appreciate having their names 
mentioned. Some write us asking why 
we don’t quote them more often. 

Incidentally, one rather amusing 
thing is that a certain so-called Editor, 
who apparently fancies himself to be 
the Pin-Up Boy of one of our Associa- - 
tions, writes letters to different editors 
suggesting that they refuse to allow 
us to quote. 

Competition, they say, is the life of 
trade. We don’t recognize such com- jy 
petitors. hel 
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At All Dealers 


Follow Me—for boys—12c. 
Follow Him—for girls—12c. rt 
Single copies of these highly popular f. 
Vocation Pamphlets are 15c postpaid. 7. 
100-lots—10c each. Bars 
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f |Let’s Hope Not Here 


as Beyond All Fronts 


oj. | Max Jordan Bruce, $3.00 





8, | year ago Der Fuehrer gave us a Ger- 
’s analysis of the manner in which 
itler and his gangsters fought their 
y into control of a nation. A few 
ths ago another book—which has 
t had the attention it deserves— 
itten by a refugee from tyranny— 
we us a deeper and better under- 
ing of the basic fallacies of Nazi 
logy. I must again recommend this 
—The Tyrant’s War and the Peo- 
$s Peace, $2.75, by Ferdinand Her- 
, an expert in both politics and 
omics, now teaching political sci- 
at the University of Notre Dame. 
Max Jordan saw things from a dif- 
t angle, and his book is entirely 
erent — but no less important — in 
, | think it’s one of the very best 
Bruce has published during the 














n- | Max Jordan, Austrian, Berlin news- 
h- rman, born in Italy, a Ph.D. in 
igion and philosophy, covered the 
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trial of Hitler as a reporter, handled 
European news for a syndicate in Amer- 
ica, and later arranged broadcasts from 
Europe for the NBC of many of the 
most important “scoops” of the ’30’s, 
including Chamberlain’s meetings at 
Godesburg and Munich. His stories of 
these events are pure drama. 

Having had countless first-hand ex- 
periences, Jordan understands how to- 
talitarianism claims both body and soul 
and puts out the light of the intellect. 
He shows how the Allies might have 
kept shut the gates of war, and why 
the present holocaust is the culmination 
of the naturalistic and pragmatic phi- 
losophies that have sprouted through 
the centuries. 

Max Jordan looks for no millennium, 
since human nature is immutable in its 
potentials for good or evil, and whether 
a real peace will follow the coming 
armistice is the real thesis of his book. 

If you think that America is safe 
you will do well to read how in other 
countries sensible ideas were buried and 
the crackpots elevated to power by agi- 
tators not greatly different from those 
now discernible in our midst. 





m PEEP DELTA COUNTRY 
ks | Harnett Kane DS&P, $3.00 


ill John Thomas Bonée, O.P. 
ch | “Le Dieu Seigneur had a light mood 





ch fnd decided to create a new paradise 
ed hearth, not with a wave of the hand 

s He did in the case of the Garden of 
n fien, but after a more delicate fashion, 
ill fiting up something that would extend 

self through the ages.” Thus Harnett 
z . Kane describes the most southern 


tion of Louisiana, with which his 
1Y ok deals. 

This newest book about Louisiana, 
'& Mitten very evidently by a man in love 
ith his subject, is a worthy successor 


Deb the Bayous. It is written in much 
a- fesame style as the Bayous of Louisi- 
. , but is much..more polished. If it, 
} 


Sany fault, it is that it resembles its 
edecessor a little too closely. 
of {To lovers of folklore and those who 
#k to know more about our American 
iting pot, this book will have a strong 
‘Prpeal. It tells of the strange and ever- 
‘Panging Mississippi Delta where “ge- 
“Pogy transacts before men’s eyes,” of 
“Ppical hurricanes, of smugglers, pirates 
ar Pt Privateers. It tells of the unique 
PMilization in which Frenchmen, Dal- 
fans, Italians, Spaniards, Chinese, 








Filipinos and others live together and 
like it. 

Kane is a master of description. His 
pictures of the peculiar terrain, the 
great storms, the people and their cus- 
toms are as vivid as could be desired. 

Politics—more or less absent in his 
last work—enters into the story of the 
Delta. Politics in the Louisiana low- 
lands takes on forms seldom seen else- 
where. One anecdote tells how St. Ber- 
nard Parish, with a registration of only 
2454 cast 3979 votes for Huey Long 
on election day. 

Catholics will be pleased by the 
chapter on two of the great heroes of 
the Delta, Father Barthelemy Langlois 
and Father Girault de la Corgnais. 

As a part of the series “American 


Folkways,” Deep Delta Country leaves’ 


little to be desired. Those who are totally 
unconnected with the Delta will find 
the story interesting reading; those 
who, like myself, are natives of the 
country will be pleased at the truthful 


and authoritative treatment of the sub- 


ject. Mr. Kane deserves success with 
this latest attempt to reproduce the 
“great book written by God Himself, 
profusely illustrated for man to see, read 
and enjoy.” 
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Meaningless 
Cannery Row 
John Steinbeck Viking, $2.00 


Worthless and offensive animalistic 
novelette. N R to any class. 


According to the publisher’s blurb, 
John Steinbeck in Cannery Row has 
brought forth “a world of his own, joy- 
ously conceived, with characters as 
universal as human nature.” This de- 
scription is about as accurate as that of 
the barker outside the side-show tent ex- 
hibiting the two-headed girl from 
Borneo. 


Actually, Steinbeck has conjured up 
a few mentally and physically vermin- 
ous specimens and has attempted to 
veil them in a deceptive aura which 
conceals their innate sliminess. 


The central character, called “Doc- 
tor,” collects frogs, fauna, rattlesnakes, 
etc., for laboratory purposes. His 
helpers are a group of bums who lived 
in the rusty pipes thrown out on va- 
cant lots by the sardine cannery. These 
warped specimens — chronically unem- 
ployed, because they don’t want honest 
work—later occupy an old warehouse, 
leased to them by the old Chinese grocer 
because he knows that if he doesn’t let 
them have it they’ll burn it down. The 
“leasing” is just a face-saving device— 
the Chinese knows he’ll never collect 
any rent. 


Much of the action centers around 
the idea of the bums that they must 
give “a whale of a party” for the Doc 
—hbecause he’s “adored by the whole 
community.” Actually, he’s another psy- 
chopathic specimen, with nothing to 
justify the glorification accorded to him 
by the author. 

People speak of rose-colored glasses 
which give a tinge of color to the ob- 
jects viewed. The Steinbeck glasses seem 
to have a tendency to bring about a 
different effect—an emphasis on the 
animalistic and the obscene. He is strong 
on the technique of realism, but his is 
a false realism, his views are distorted, 
his dramatization of ulcers meaningless, 
and the only justification for giving 
space to his concoction is the fact that 
those who are influenced by the mouth- 
ings of those who profess to see deep 
meanings in this kind of stuff might 
otherwise think that the author has 
drawn an honest picture of life. 

& Rx’ ® 
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Apostle of 
Temperance 


Father Theobald Mathew 
Rev. Patrick Rogers Long., Feb. ’45, $2.50 


Historian’s detailed account of 
The Apostle of Temperance, including 
his mission in America. V. G. 


Father Theobald Mathew, of Welsh 
origin, and a descendant of a standard- 
bearer to Edward IV of England, was 
born in Tipperary in 1790. Ordained 
in Dublin, he was soon sent to Cork 
where he worked among the poor for 
twenty-four years until the great cru- 
sade of his life called him forth to wider 
fields. His name has been kept alive 
because of his work for total abstin- 
ence but it is evident from this highly 
detailed biography that he was a pio- 
neer in social work of many different 
kinds. 

Deprived by law of the safeguards 
of their religion, the Irish sought relief, 
or at least forgetfulness, from their 
hardships in strong liquor. Throughout 
the 18th century, distilling was one of 
the few industries which made consistent 
progress, but far worse than the legiti- 
mate distilleries were the illicit stills 
which supplied cheap poteen for the 
poor. 

All classes suffered from the evils of 
intemperance and Protestant churches 
were equally concerned with the Cath- 
olics. Father Mathew possessed the for- 
tunate faculty of being able to work 
amicably with all and he was soon in 
continuous demand throughout the Bri- 
tish Isles for lectures on temperance. 

Two and one-half years were spent 
in America. His experiences were me- 
morable, and his troubles mountainous. 
Boston Abolitionists, for example, in- 
sisted on his joining their crusade 
against slavery—which would have 
made him persona non grata in the 
South. Enthusiastic U. S. Senators in- 
vited him to a seat within the bar of 
the Senate, only to be rebuked by Jef- 
ferson Davis; who, however, lost on a 
vote, and Father Mathew became the 
second foreigner ever to be accorded 
the distinguished honor—the first being 
the Marquis de La Fayette. 

Although Father Mathew administ- 
ered the total abstinence pledge to at 
least seven million persons, his influ- 
ence had far-reaching results in many 
other spheres of activity. The author 
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of the present book has done a great 
service in bringing to the present gen- 
eration of readers a biography that is 
far more interesting than fiction. 

bi * * 


Book-of-the-Month 


Club 
Black Boy 


Richard Wright Harper, $2.50 
Powerful autobiography. Uninhibited 
as a doctor's case-history. Terrific in- 
dictment of ignorance and prejudice. 

AWR. 

To tell the truth, says Richard 
Wright, is the hardest thing on earth, 
harder than fighting a war. You must 
wrestle with yourself, fight with your- 
self, repress the desire to dress up your 
feelings, down your reluctance to ad- 
mit things about yourself. Black Boy 
is Wright’s effort to tell his own story 
—the bitterly realistic, unvarnished, 
brutal story of a sordid, dreary child- 
hood and early youth. 

This book is one of the dual selec- 
tions of The Book-of-the-Month Club 
for March. Someone has said it begins 
where Strange Fruit ends, but it is not 
similar. The recital is uninhibited but 
there is no indication of forbidden ex- 
pressions thrown in merely to attract 
notice. Wright tells his own story, and 
the story of a boy who was a drunkard 
at six and who could recite dirty verses 
heard in saloons and elsewhere even be- 
fore he had any idea of their meaning, 
is not all sweetness. It is more of a 
case history. 

Wright was a precocious, rebellious 
genius. His youth was one long terror 
that must bring a feeling of shame to 
those who abhor prejudice, and it will 
trouble everyone who reads of it. His 
father, a night porter in a drugstore, 
needed his days for sleep. With only 
two rooms, a kitchen and a bedroom, 
for four people, the two boys, afraid to 
venture on the streets, were continually 
in trouble. 

One day, when six, the boy was 
dragged into a saloon and plied with 
liquor by men who enjoyed making 
him drunk. Soon he was begging drinks 
for himself. 

Wright’s mother was ardently relig- 
ious but he soon came to hate the 
preacher. Later, in an orphan home, 
the excesses of his Adventist school- 
teacher aunt drove him to utter re- 
bellion. His public school experience 
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aye 
was equally bad, and his description; Ir 
after he had gone to work, of the def. 
grading methods used to “keep the ni sil 
ger in his place” make one cringe with 
shame. His recital is a terrible ip a 
dictment of Southern whites. 
The story ends with the boy, no 
about twenty, heading for the North 
where he feels he will have a chancel, 
This book is strong fare, not for adoles} 
cents, but powerfully moving, and from}. 
all indications probably every wor oe 
true. i 
eS ag 
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Bargains 





We have commented on the fact that y 
one reason why so many libraries arggo 





filled with worthless books is that they , 
were bought at bargain prices. The buytethj 
ers, instead of buying two or three goog y 
books, use the available money to bu, 











a dozen cheap ones. 

How is it that dealers have so man 
of these worthless books? One reasot 
is because of the merchandising systemyy 
followed. For example, I have befotfint, 
me a list of bargain books which includ, 
two titles I would like to buy. I can 
buy two titles, however. The minimum 
is 25—and orders for less than 10 
copies are not accepted. These rules an 
made, of course, to force the dealer t§ 
take books he would not otherwise buj 
and which he, in turn, can get rid 
only on the bargain counter. tak 














Young or Old 
You'll enjoy Brother Ernest’s 


Young 
Prince Gonzaga 


$1.50 









the new Catholic Juvenile by the * 
well-known author of The Boyty 





Who Saw the World, That Boy, oe 
and other popular books. \ 


This new life of St. Aloysius Gomf. 
zaga, written by Bro. Ernest, is illusf 
trated by Brother Etienne, Art iy 
structor at Cathedral High Schooh™ 
Indianapolis—both of the Brother 

of Holy Cross. § 


Order from Your Dealer, or 
The Josephite Press 


Brothers of Holy Cross 


Publishers 
Watertown, Wisconsin 
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Wear Editor: 


tions Tn all this welter of literary criticism 





€ tind hullabaloo about Best Sellers that 
€ MiFoils and bubbles about our ears, it 
fe. ems to me that the writers and self- 
e i 





ected critics are crowding off the map 
me little colony of Forgotten Men on 
» NOWhom they are largely dependent. 

North I speak of the struggling DEALERS, 
hance he workers who do so much and in the 
doled succeed only in losing their cus- 
 ftottmers to book clubs, direct-by-mail 
Worfoublishers,” phony premium-givers, 
agazine Book Service ? Departments, 
and what not else that would be anathe- 
ma in any sensible business. 

t tha) You prate about moral qualities in 
°S atthooks. Are there any moral obligations 
t then our business, or is that taboo? Is 
> buytethics just for the other fellows? 

$904 Why can’t you give some space to us, 
> bind our problems? Are we indispensable? 
Or are we just kidding ourselves? 


A Catholic Book Deater 



















man 
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ystelANSWER: Books ON TriAL was not 
defolfintended as a trade journal, and while 
icludfve have had many letters from dealers 
Caliomplaining about injustices, and have 
imuUfiistened to many dealers who visit us, 
1 10f¥e have not been publishing their let- 
eS alters, although we have indirectly quoted 
let tom the opinions expressed. 
a We are asked to campaign for any 
1@ Wnumber of things we just can’t under- 
lake—a Catholic daily newspaper, more 
iteresting Diocesan papers, a more 
bopular weekly magazine, regular evalu- 
ions of secular magazines, an all-out 
ssault on mis-named book clubs and 
m publishers that sell to dealers at 
10% and to individuals at 50. 
If we engaged in all the crusades 
hich are urged upon us, we’d need a 
taif the size of Time, Life and Fortune 
and when we held a convention of 
ir friends we could meet in a telephone 
doth without being crowded. 
We have had to take thé position 
lat we are limited to books. It follows, 
lonsequently, that we must be interested 
anything that affects their sale and 
listribution. We believe that the present 
erspsales policies of the majority of Catholic 
“#h0ok publishers are a very definite de- 
“Pent to the wider and better distribu- 
“p/™ of Catholic reading matter. 
‘§ For some months, we were in cor- 
Hspondence with a theologian who pro- 
Posed to write an article on the moral 
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angles involved in book selling practices. 


As in book reviewing—and many other 
things—it was evident that the formula- 
tion of principles was comparatively 
simple, but that the matter of their 
application was a horse of a different 
color, and the stumbling block was what 
to do about those who seem to fit them- 
selves with blinders completely im- 
pervious to such things as ethics, unfair 
trade practices, etc. We hope that some 
day the article will appear. It may 
answer some of your questions. ; 
Our own book department is a chronic 
headache, very largely because of those 
who “don’t understand that commercial 
side;” and, if dependent on them alone, 
would go bankrupt in a month. 
You—and others—intimate that we 
seem to be afraid to say anything on 
this subject. This is our response. If 
it will do any good for the cause, we’ll 
be glad to provide space for any per- 
tinent discussion of any angle of the 


subject. 
we. te 


Dear Editor: 


Congratulations on your recent is- 
sues, which were the first I had seen, 
although I had heard of you as some 
sort of a stormy petrel, and of your 
bookshop as a price-cutting upstart and 
what not else. I said to myself at the 
time, “I’ll wager that the answer is that 
this fellow is trying to do something 
constructive.” Further investigation 
confirmed my suspicion. 

Stick to your guns, and don’t be 
afraid of unfounded criticism. It will 
help you in the long run. Librarians 
are mostly too much occupied to keep 
up with the outside world. 

The narrowly academic may scoff. 

Let them. The better informed will 
lend increasing support to your efforts. 
Your independence deserves support, 
and your lack of “entangling alliances”’ 
is an asset, but . . . with things in a 
mess .. . you can’t right them all at 
once . . . or be understood by every- 
ome. on? 
Answer: Thank you, Reverend Dean 
—and others who write similarly. I 
have no desire to be a “stormy petrel”; 
in fact, I had hoped originally to re- 
main entirely in the background. I have 
seen too many lose their perspective 
following a little stimulated, or mani- 
pulated, applause and become obsessed 
with the idea that they are the Pin-Up 
Boys of the universe. 
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Booxs ON TRIAL did not set out to 
represent any category or class. It was 
intended as a general help to those who 
found it to be such. The enthusiastic 
response by Librarians, and their con- 
tinued requests for more information 
was not anticipated, but we have done 
our best under war-time difficulties to 
meet the demands. We thought orig- 
inally that our chief appeal might be 
to the masses who don’t come face to 
face with a real librarian once a year. 
If Catholic publishing, reviewing and 
criticism were not a hodge-podge of 
confusion it seems quite impossible to 
believe that Books On Tria within 
such a short time could have attained 
a circulation comparing favorably with 
magazines in existence thirty to seventy 
years. 

As we have said repeatedly, purely 
literary norms are not our primary con- 
cern—for the reason that the percentage 
interested is comparatively small; and 
discussions for which people are not 
prepared are confusing rather than en- 
lightening, particularly where moral 
problems are intertwined. 

By and large, it would seem that we 
have succeeded in helping numerous 
people—which is about all we can ex- 
pect. 


* ¥r * 


Discounts 


Dear Editor: 

I understand you published an ar- 
ticle on the subject of discounts but 
have been unable to find it. Can you 
send me a copy, or tell me your posi- 
tion? 


Answer: I believe that you (and others 
who have inquired) have heard men- 
tion of some comment which was pub- 
lished in The Bulletin of the Religious 
Goods Dealers Association in, I believe, 
the December, 1943, issue. I don’t know 
just why so many inquiries are now 
developing. 

I was asked to take the “pro” side in 
a discussion of whether Clergy and 
Religious should receive a “courtesy” 
discount from book dealers. I wrote 
that, in my opinion, there was very lit- 
tle to be said as to the principle itself, 
since the custom had been established 
in many other lines, and that since, so 
far as I knew, so-called “courtesy dis- 
counts” were given by Catholic book 
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publishers and it was not a matter of 
choice with dealers. 

I have since answered a great many 
letters on the subject—including those 
from dealers, professors, and theolo- 
gians—all involving in one way or an- 
other the points raised in your letter. 

The matter of discounts or allow- 
ances, or reduced list prices, is not at 
all simple. Among those who do most 
of the buying of Catholic books, it is 
very poorly understood. It is one of the 
most important factors involved in the 
failure of Catholic reading. And, since 
this matter involves ethics, unfair trade 
practices, and civil as well as moral 
obligations, it would take a volume to 
cover the subject. Such volume should, 
but probably won’t, be written. (Some 
day I may publish a letter I wrote 
years ago to the Editor of a National 
Catholic magazine which had been run- 
ning some articles bewailing the dearth 
of Catholic book stores. I said, “You’ve 
published just about every reason ex- 
cept the most important one.” With rare 
foresight, I had included return postage, 
so I got my article back unpublished— 
with the explanation that the discussion 
had really been allowed to continue too 
long, shortage of space, etc. (The paper 
shortage excuse was not ‘available in 
those days.) If Booxs ON Tria has 
served any useful purpose, that editor 
should receive some of the credit. His 
action was one of the things that led 
me to start a publication that would not 
be afraid to lose an advertiser or cus- 
tomer. ) 

I will give you my answer to a few 
specific questions. Others may be cov- 
ered later. If the subject elicits perti- 
nent comment, our columns are at your 
service. 


What Is a Discount? 


Discounts are of several kinds—a 
“cash” discount, for example, is an al- 
lowance given in some lines for paying 
bills in advance of their regular due 
dates. It is an encouragement to prompt 
payment, as in the case of your electric 
light bill, where you suffer a penaly if 
your payment is delayed. In the retail- 
ing of books, cash discounts are not in 
vogue, consequently do not require fur- 
ther mention. 

The “Courtesy” discount—the one 
which gives so much trouble to book 
dealers—is, in most cases, merely an 
indirect form of donation. As such, it 
has been recognized in the case of the 


Clergy and Religious in a fairly general 
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way. For example, it has been the cus- 
tom for many years for railroads to 
grant special Clergy rates. When a train 
is going to run anyway, the cost is not 
greatly increased by carrying a few ex- 
tra passengers at reduced fares. With 
booksellers the matter is different be- 
cause of the low average discount they 
receive. Secular publishers insist that a 
book dealer cannot make a living and 
pay his bills if he gives away any part 
of the discount he receives. For several 
reasons, therefore, this matter is of 
prime importance to a Catholic book 
dealer. First, because the average dis- 
count received from Catholic publishers 
is lower than that received from secular 
publishers; second, Catholic publishers 
are, on the whole, less efficient and con- 
sequently more expensive for the dealer 
to do business with; and, ¢hird, since 
80% or more of all Catholic books are 
purchased by the Clergy and Religious, 
then 80% or more of the Catholic deal- 
ers’ busimess is involved, as compared 
with some fraction of one per cent of the 
business, as in the case of the railroad. 

I should add that when the article 
mentioned above was published I re- 
ceived letters from a number of cities 
saying that the so-called courtesy dis- 
count was not in use. It is also true that 
some (who know the dealers’ situation) 
decline to accept such discounts. 

If there is sufficient interest, I will 
come back to this subject. I am under 
the impression that a great many read- 
ers are not familiar with what the law 
calls “price protection” on books, or do 
not know that there is a very definite 
penalty for violating the Fair Trade 
Practice Act. 

Library Discounts 

The third thing on which I am asked 
to write is the matter of discounts to 
libraries. The granting of discounts to 
established libraries is recognized as le- 
gitimate. The arguments that arise seem 
to be based on a misunderstanding of 
the reasons why discounts are given. 
There are several reasons. First, li- 
braries are supposed to have organized 
systems for ordering, keeping records 
of their purchases, and paying their 
bills. By showing on their orders the 
names of @uthors and publishers, as 


- well as the titles of the books ordered, 


they save trouble and expense for the 
supplier; and, of primary importance, 
they place orders of sufficient size to 
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éffect reductions in handling expe 
The discount represents the saving, 
A year ago I sent out a letter ill. , 
trating this latter point. It is partly ty. 
cause of the highly favorable reactiga B 
to that letter that I am answering you Th 
inquiries at length. he P 
Briefly what I said was this: ight: 
Case A. Suppose you go to your deal 
er and buy 50 books, pay cash, 
take the books. tl 
The dealer rings up the sale. ONiihos 
STEP. 
Case B. You buy the same 50 books, 
but have them charged and shipped. ty 
The dealer packs, ships and bills 
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order. This involves weighing the shigp dc 














ment, calculating the postage, recordinide: 
the insurance, filing copies of the imiona 
voice, and posting the charge to youbym 
ledger account. ‘Boo 

When your remittance is received, fom 
means finding the account in the ledge w 
posting the credit, recording, endorsinpays 
and depositing the check, and pays 
the bank’s charge thereon. ot] 

It may also have involved sending Cath 
statement—in all, at least fourteen di 
tinct steps. 

Case C. Again, suppose you buy 
same 50 books, but this one, ONE atfyasi 
time. Well over 600 separate and dighin 
tinct steps must be taken before t 
transactions are completed — whe 
the dealer’s gross profit remains 
same. : 
(And this does not make any all 
ance for the increased chances of 
on 50 separate transactions, or the lo 
of any of the bills by the customer, it 
volving the writing of letters or ti 
issuance of duplicate bills, etc.) 


Now We Come to the Point of 
Compare the work involved in Cag 
C with that of Case A. Who pays i 4 
the 600 and more extra steps of clericaWy 
work in Case C? Isn’t there a great sa 
ing of expense to the dealer in Case Atay 
Quite obviously, there is. AND, it ® 
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because of this saving that A DI] 


COUNT CAN BE GIVEN ON QUAR 
TITY PURCHASES. 

It is equally obvious that in Case 
there is no such saving. Conseque oh 
there is nothing to be given away. f 

Isn’t all of this rather childishly sign 
ple? Certainly—for those who agai 
given it any thought. But, the trou 
is, too few have thought about it. 
know this, because hundreds have 


us so. The majority seem to @ Pa 
Fi 
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wught that a discount is just some- 
ing to which they are entitled—with- 
jt any reason. 
‘AB C’s Only 
you The foregoing is but a small part of 
he picture. It does not explain fly-by- 
ights whose policies are based on a 
tk of knowledge which leads them to 
» @MMelieve they can ignore the fundamen- 
al rules of business—nor the “pirates” 
ONijhose forays into legitimate fields gain 
emporary advantages. These things de- 
OokBerve exposition, but must wait for fu- 
“d. Ayre instalments—along with the dis- 
ls tection of the publishers who say, “Oh, 
ship don’t understand that commercial 
wdmide: it makes me tired”—and the ques- 
1¢ imionable book clubs that serve no good 
Olburpose—and the magazines operating 
‘Book Service Departments” that per- 
ed, Horm no constructive service. 
cage] Why are these things important? Be- 
orsitgause, in one way or another, they are 
ayingll definite and dangerous obstructions 
9 the wider and better circulation of 
ling {atholic books. In the meantime, the 
m @@hing to remember is that—whether he 
bees it or not—the ultimate buyer pays 
ly tor every unsound program, and every 
: atfvasteful policy. Who else pays for any- 
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There seems to be a new wave of in- 

t in this angle of the book business. 

S tie are interested in what interests our 
taders. If you want more discussion, 
allowend in your comments—and please tell 
erties whether we may publish your name. 


wh tk & 
er, if 
vr tear Editor: 
Why don’t you give us Librarians 
more extensive reviews of the adoptions 
if the minor book clubs like the dollar 
rime clubs, et al? 
ys Answer: We might answer by saying, 
lerieWhy fiddle while Rome burns? but it 
t Sa¥ould be much more interesting to us to 
sé Mave your opinion as to why you bother 
, it With such stuff. ; 
DIS Briefly, we would say that competent 
UA librarians wouldn’t have such books, 
-fild others wouldn’t care—so what 
ase Gould be the value of extended reviews? 
enti “Perhaps it is true that certain readers 
y- ftgale themselves with such reviews, 
y SHAUt we can’t see that that would justify 
ua@tither the space or expense. We do, of 
meMurse, attempt to give a brief com- 
lent, but for our class of readers we 
Mn’t see the value of more than a 


fagrapn. 
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$100.00 in Prizes 


What's Wrong with Our Reading? 
Who Is to Blame? 
Is There Hope of Improvement? 


Dear Editor: 

“Observation has convinced me that 
three-fifths of our boys and girls whose 
education is finished, according to the 
term, indulge in no other form of read- 
ing than yellow-backed literature .. .” 

By “yellow-backed literature,” I as- 
sume the author of the foregoing was 
referring to the popular “best sellers” 
of the period when the observation was 
made. If it were true that the “yellow- 
backs” were the sole reading diet of 
three-fifths of the “educated” boys and 
girls, it is obvious that they must have 
been best sellers, although that partic- 
ular term may not yet have been pop- 
ularized at that time. 

The opening quotation is from a let- 
ter written more than eighty years ago 
—on October 22, 1859, to be exact—to 
Orestes A. Brownson by Mother An- 
gela, C.S.C., a pioneer educator. The 
letter is quoted in a book just published, 
Flame in the Wilderness, page 155. 


Mother Angela went on to say that 
“even the names of Standard authors 
are unfamiliar . . .,” and her proposal 
was to compile a series of Catholic 
Readers designed “to remedy the evil.” 

The thought that struck me as I 
read the letter of Mother Angela (she 
is known as the second, or American, 
Foundress of the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross), is whether the situation is not 
worse today than it was eighty years 
ago. I have read your statements that 
eighty percent, or more, of all Cath- 
olic books are bought by the Religious. 
If this is true, it means, as you have 
said, that all of the tens of millions of 
the laity combined buy only one-fifth 
of the Catholic books published. 

You seem to be the exploring type, 
or the questioning type, unwilling to 
accept things on their surface appear- 
ance, and I might add that you appear 
to be devoid of any fear of engendering 
unpopularity by your opposition to cur- 
rent fads. It is for such reasons that I 
am writing to suggest that you devote 
some space in each issue to an analysis 
of the current situation. 

Is it better, or worse? Is there any 
use trying to do anything about it? Are 
readers of all classes in a vise-like grip 
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of commercialism from which there is 
no hope of extrication? 

I would like to see the whole subject 

explored without fear or favor by those 
of ability and competence. 
Answer: To a large extent, the purpose 
of Booxs ON TRIAL has been to attempt 
to ameliorate the exact situation you 
mention. Perhaps we have not been suf- 
ficiently explicit to make this clear to 
all readers. 

I have been thinking intermittently 
of this problem since the days some 
thirty odd years ago when I reported 
for some newspapers a series of lectures 
by Dr. John Talbot Smith. I remember 
particularly Father Smith’s analysis of 
the realism of Henrik Ibsen. Looking 
through some old clippings from that 
time, I find my news report headlined 
as Carbuncles and Smallpox Drama- 
tized. 

Using the Ibsenesque technique for 
comparison, Father Smith pointed to 
the absence of moral considerations in 
the literary and dramatic criticism then 
current, and to the tendency on the 
part of reviewers or so-called critics to 
exalt the latest vogue, just as the mer- 
chandisers of today use their talents to 
glorify the mass-productions of medioc- 
rity, or worse. 

The problem which bothered Mother 
Angela eighty years ago has not been 
solved. In fact, I also wonder if it is 
not a more serious problem today. I be- 
lieve it is one which demands discus- 
sion, and am more than willing to pro- 
vide space for any pertinent comment. 

As your letter came in just as we 
were closing this issue, I have not had 
time to formulate details but, to stimu- 
late interest we will offer an inducement 
to readers to discuss the question of 
What's Wrong With Our Reading, and 
what can be done, or what is being 
done, about it. 

I don’t want to narrow down the 
discussion by being too specific about 
a title. I know from other letters that 
a great many people feel that some- 
thing is basically wrong. In your opin- 
ion, what is the trouble? 

Judges will be appointed, and for the 
best comment submitted, we will award 
Fifty dollars worth of any such trade 
books as the winner may select. Twenty- 
five dollars for second, Fifteen for third, 
and Ten dollars for fourth. 

Our May issue is the first that will 
be available for publication of com- 
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ments on this subject. Closing dates will 
be announced in our April issue. 
In my opinion, this whole subject is 


immeasurably more important than 
stratospheric discussions of Literary 
Merit, or even of the disapproval of 
street-corner realism. The latter is on 
the negative side. What we need is more 
that is positive. 

The weeds may be pulled, of course, 
but other weeds will grow in their place 
unless the field is cultivated, and 
planted with worthwhile crops. 

So, the space is yours, if your com- 
ment is pertinent. 


ee eee 


Dr. Lelen Dissents 


The following comment just received 
from J. M. Lelen, Ph.D., has reference 
to criticism of Three Religious Rebels 
which appeared in America, Jan. 27, 
1945. 

Because of the very high praise given 
by our readers to previous reviews by 
Father Lelen, we believe they will be 
interested in his reactions. He has been 
writing literary criticism for thirty 
years, having for twenty years conducted 
a daily column. 

As a young man, Father Lelen served 
in the French army with Hilaire Belloc, 
and later was a classmate at Cambrai 
with Abbé Dimnet. 


A Note to Harold Gardiner 


Too strict in your stricture of Ray- 
mond’s Three Religious Rebels, you 
are too severe, dear brother. Those so 
severe with others are usually not severe 
enough with themselves. You write, you 
dare to write that “the novel is strangely 
stiff ‘and unmoving and combines, with 
the stiffness, an over-abundance of ser- 
monizing, which does not spring from 
the inner source of the characterization.” 

Have you read the book? 

I ask you this question because when 
I was in Sorbonne University the Pro- 
fessor advised us not to read a book 
that we had to criticize if we wanted 
to remain free (not fair) to say our 
say. His words were: “and so you will 
not be influenced by the contents of the 
book.” 

And so again I ask you: Have you 
read the book? 

You see I have read it, and in read- 
ing it I was moved with its abundance 
of action and animation and activity 
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and liveliness and sprightliness and all 
that kind of things that you failed to 
feel. I assume of course that you read 
the book. 

Your criticism leads me to think 
that you dislike the three religious 
rebels because they lived and labored 
in the Middle Ages. The Dark Ages 
they are to you. But the fact is that 
they are dark only to those who are 
in the dark about them. It was Knight 
time then, the time when Knighthood 
was in flower, and critics were true to 
Truth. Knight time, not night time. It 
was the time which, this very week, in 
the New York Herald-Tribune, my good 
friend Albert Guerard calls and chris- 
tens “the thirteenth, greatest of all cen- 
turies.” 

As to your claim that the book has 
an over abundance of sermonizing, this 
I reply: your free assertion is freely 
denied. The only preachment in it is in 
the Epilogue: it is the noblest apologia 
pro vita monastica I have ever come 
across: it rivals the splendor of New- 
man’s apologia pro vita sua. So fond 
am I of it that I enshrined it im toto 
in my review last week. 

But your capital mistake is to call 
Raymond’s work a novel. Is it the 
name you gave to Montalembert’s Les 
Moines d’ Occident or to Lytton Stra- 
chey’s Victoria? You seem to be very 
romantic but you fail to grasp the differ- 
ence between historical romance and 
romanced history. Three Religious Reb- 
els is the romance of a passionate love: 
the love of men for God. But it is not 
a novel. Of Raymond’s you write that 
“an illuminating contrast that will reveal 
its defect much better than pages of 
criticism would be to compare the grasp 
of character shown in the person of the 
monk in Mr. Kernan’s With the Morn- 
ing Star with the three saintly heroes 
of Three Religious Rebels. I agree with 
your opinion concerning your own pages 
of criticism. I disagree with your offer 
of a comparison between the two books: 
one is a story, the other is history. Ha- 
bemus confitentem reum, as Cicero 
would say. 

bs x * 


THREE RELIGIOUS REBELS 

The Toblet: “. . . interesting as a story 
and valuable for its historical informa- 
tion. The author possesses a real talent 
of holding the reader in suspense and 
then clearing the situations by conver- 
sations ... 


ot 
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“The highest praise that can be giyg 
to Three Religious Rebels is that. 
ranks with the author’s other works 
The Family That Overtook Christ 4 
The Man Who Got Even With Goij T 


Other Comment el 
on The Scarlet Lily . 
The Tidings, Los Angeles Diocesthe 
newspaper: “It is far more lovely th 
the advance notices or the dust cova, 
would indicate. . . . It was obvious 
written with a firm foundation of pray , 
and meditation and should be read ang 
appreciated in the same way.” | 


Chicago Tribune: “Father Murphy } 
poured into the life story of the falleg-2 
woman of Magdala all the panoply, thgmak 
stirring beauty, the contrasts of th 
days of Israel during the lifetime ¢ 
Jesus. He has used the Magdalene asq T 
scarlet thread on which to string th 
gems of the Bible story. The result isqm 
necklace of flaring color and sombegel 
accents. . 

“. . . there are moments when 
narrative rises to splendid heights.” 


Hyacinth Blocker, O.F.M., Editor 
St. Anthony Messenger, in The Messe 
ger, Davenport: 

“While one book doesn’t constitute § 
literary epoch or complete a litera 
climax any more than one daffodil make 
a spring, this phenomenon of a Cath 
olic novel edging itself into the excli, 
sive circle of nationwide best sellet 
marks a new milestone in the perennial 
growing strength and influence of fh 
Catholic Press in America. It is a sym 
bol and a challenge.” 

eS eee 






























Electronics 

Book publishers are not the only oneéita 
whose advertising claims bear scrutinyfhis 
Telephone people have been amuséilis 
by a manufacturer who advertised:}ey 
“Every radio set made by us is an ele}his 
tronic device.” Telephone companies} og 
have been using “electronics” for 30h 
years. The radio industry was built OM}py 
electronics. About the only thing news} no 
the claim that it is new. But the adver} jg, 
tisers seem to think that a gullible pub] yj 
lic will be offended if they are n0jg, 
“gulled.” Perhaps they are right. —_f hij 
If you want to get a good genefali he 
idea of the structure of electronic def jh 
vices and how they work, John Mili q, 
will tell you in Electronics—Today aq 
Tomorrow in a manner intelligible t 
the layman. (Van Nostrand $2.25.) 
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Godj The illusion of life a great novel al- 
yays creates is in some ways the final 
st of all fiction—does it seem real? 
what happens next important to you? 
ff you can settle down to a long winter 
ming with the characters, feel their 
COVives and the age in which they live 
LOU uild a refuge around you, secure in 
Tavis knowledge that their destinies will 
ie worked out reasonably, then the 


fory is a success. We ask ourselves, as 
y hathe child asks—did this really happen? 


ICS 
y th 


fall-and it is the novelist’s business to 
y, thamake us think that it did. 
f i" 


nal Illusion and Suspense 


e asq The Golden Bowl by Henry James 
g thgs a good example of how this illusion 
it igqmay be created in the most unlikely 
ymbacitcumstances a novelist can handle. 
The characters with their complex 
n thgthoughts, long drawn out tentative con- 
.” Wwersations, in which they test, discard, 
ot apply incredibly fine motives, even 
the situations in which they find them- 
selves, seem to me unreal, yet I am 
never willing to set the book aside until 
‘erarf Dave read to the end. This, by the 
ai away, is something of a feat, for the web 
Cathi! tationalizations has neither beginning 
sxcft end. The reason for its hold on us 
elleng its, I think, in the beautiful quality of 
James? style and in his ability to im- 
yapart to all the elements of the story 
sisuspense, to keep us asking what will 
“Thappen next. 
The situation is, I think, unreal. 
Maggie. Verver, a young American 
heiress, is being married off to an 
on Italian prince, who wants to feel that 
ie his actions are noble, even though he 
seis frankly marrying for money. On the 
‘eve of the marriage, Charlotte Slant, 
ele his former mistress, appears in London, 
< @tensibly to protect her friend, Maggie, 
Who never fails in kindness to others, 
f but who is vulnerable because she asks 
7 Nothing for herself. Her help takes the 
dveFliorm of carrying on her relationship 
eb the Prince—then, after a while, 
M0t) she marries Maggie’s father to keep 
{tim from loneliness and also to continue 
net her affair with the Prince. The question 
- det then becomes: When will Maggie find 
AIST out—what will she do? 
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Now many people live in a maze of 
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CREATIVE READING 


By N. Elizabeth Monroe 
Author, Educator and Lecturer 


rationalizations, so that the clue to 
their actions is finally lost, even to 
them. They subscribe to standards 
which they have neither the good will 
nor the patience to follow. But in this 
story men and women give their whole 
lives to deceiving themselves and others 
in regard to standards that have never 
been theirs. Infinite patience goes into 
this business of seeming noble. Here, 
the question is not—Do people ration- 
alize to this extent?—but, having no 
code, except the vague desire to be 
magnanimous, would they take all this 
trouble to deceive themselves and others? 

James’ father thought that children 
should be brought up as citizens of the 
world; that is, that they should not be 
limited by any fixed habits, religious, 
social, moral, political, or personal, and 
as James’ characters have presumably 
been given the same start in life, they 
cannot be torn with anguish over broken 
codes. In spite of this unreality, each 
conversation unties another knot in the 
complicated pattern of deception, and 
the reader’s pleasure consists in putting 
all the strands together. The result is 
a kind of Brahmin detective story. 


The Creative Necessity 


Of course not every novelist has 
James’ ability, but every novelist can 
enlist the aid of observation and inven- 
tion in trying to create this illusion of 
reality. Observation depends somewhat 
on his sensory organization—he must 
see and feel life with some of the fresh- 
ness of a child for whom the world is 
constantly being created anew. Obser- 
vation is not enough, however; the 
novelist must create scenes and actions, 
a way of life which is independent of 
the world we know, yet not unlike it, 
in order to give his characters the chance 
to live and grow. 

In the matter of invention, Shake- 
spear is supreme. He has the vision to 
penetrate the depths of a character and 
to construct a plot which will supply 
motivation for the characters, and make 
their actions seem inevitable. He also 
creates devices to prepare the audience 
for what is to happen, shows the irony 
of human actions, whose results too 
often belie their intentions, and indicates 
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how character grows through suffering. 
Vision also shows itself in little phrases 
or scenes which light up the whole play. 
Think for a moment of Lear’s fumbling 
consciousness as he emerges from the 
delirium of madness, of Desdemona’s 
singing the Willow Song before Othello 
comes in to kill her, of the strange dis- 
ruption of nature before Duncan’s 
death, of Ariel’s “Full Fathom Five” 
in answer to Ferdinand’s foreboding of 
his father’s death, of Edgar’s descrip- 
tion of the dizzy heights of Dover, and 
of Cleopatra’s inverted compliment to 
Caesar—as an “ass unpolicied.” 

The novelist does not always have 
these two gifts in equal proportions. 
Sigrid Undset and D. H. Lawrence have 
by nature a rich, sensuous feeling for 
life; Lawrence at least is deficient in 
inventive power. James and Edith 
Wharton, though somewhat deficient in 
observation, can make any situation 
seem real through their skillful planning. 


The Plot Must Be Orderly 


Plot, which is part of the inventive 
power, may be defined as the orderly 
working out of the law of cause and 
effect, or as a complete action in the 
Aristotelian sense, with a beginning 
(the motivation), middle (the develop- 
ment), and end (the results or catas- 
trophe). If the law of cause and effect 
is worked out mechanically, the story 
seems unreal. Men must suffer for their 
sins and mistakes—even casual actions 
have their results—but suffering may 
be deferred until after death, or visited 
on the innocent, or concealed by the 
circumstances of life. 

In Tambourine, Trumpet and Drum, 
Myra suffers because she is bringing 
into the world an illegitimate child, but 
the suffering seems to be minimized by 
the fact that she marries the man who 
has always loved her and who thinks 
the child his own. When the deception 
comes to light later on she rightly thinks 
there is nothing to be gained by this 
disclosure, but must learn that the past 
is never over and done with, no matter 
how much one may have suffered for it. 


Contriving Suspense 


Critics of Shakespeare have enumer- ~ 


ated four major tragic devices—sus- 
pense is important enough to make a 
fifth—all of which may be applied to 
the dramatic novel as well as to drama. 
Edith Wharton’s Old Maid is steeped in 
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irony—the old maid, who is the mother 
of an illegitimate child, must stand by 
and see her child’s affections turned 
_ away from her because the child would 
never know happiness if her parentage 
were disclosed. The Reef is strewn with 
suggestions of tragedy, and when the 
reader finishes the book he says to him- 
self that never in the future will he 
prefer conventional values to those of 
the mind and spirit. Yesterday's Love 
by Farrell receives its pattern from the 
irony of the situation. There is no ac- 
tion in the short story, merely a tele- 
phone conversation in which a girl tells 
a friend she is engaged, asks about the 
man who has jilted her to marry an- 
other girl, and by the very effort to 
seem indifferent underlines the fact that 
she is still in love with him. The people 
of Vanity Fair, who according to 
Thackeray, are trying to live without 
God, are confirmed in selfishness, cruel- 
ty, and indifference as the years go on, 
though to begin with they were not bad 
people at all. The two central charac- 
ters are brilliant contrasts. 


Suspense, which requires that the 
reader be concerned all the way through 
the story with what happens next, is a 
necessary part of all fiction. In a dra- 
matic novel it is easy enough to under- 
stand. A Walk im the Sun describes a 
platoon of American soldiers in Italy— 
they are cut off from the land and sea 
forces as they go out to destroy a ma- 
chine gun nest in a lonely farmhouse. 
The whole action is tense—will they be 
machine-gunned from their own or 
enemy boats; will the Germans send 
tanks along this lonely road; will their 
leader, Sergeant Porter, go to pieces at 
the crucial moment when the men are 
being led into action? Though the story 
is pitched too high, it is vivid and inter- 
esting. Tension comes mostly from the 
conversations of the men and from the 
authentic exploration of fear. Porter 
has been in the war too long; he wor- 
ries, at first silently, then aloud; he is 
certain the worst will happen, and final- 
ly he develops hysteria. 

In a novel of manners or a quiet 
chronicle of day by day life or in other 
character novels the problem of creat- 
ing suspense is very different. Some- 
times it is done by engaging our sym- 
pathy for the characters or by describ- 
ing a way of life which is so vivid that 
the reader lets himself down deep into it, 
finding in the story a refuge from the 
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noise and confusion of the present. That 
is why so many people like simple lit- 
tle stories about the country or an 
early era, where life was simpler than 
it is at present. 

I have already discussed suspense in 
The Golden Bowl, where James drama- 
tizes the sensibilities of his characters; 
they neither act nor think, but their 
feelings are sensitive enough to make a 
story complete in itself. Bit by bit Mag- 
gie disentangles the web of deception 
drawn around her; though but a tem- 
porary solution, the “beatitude of tri- 
umph” is a climax of a kind, and from 
that time on she watches her husband 
and his mistress, as though they were 
birds in a cage. Their own affair has 
now become, at least to him, the bars 
that imprison them, and when Char- 
lotte takes her husband off to America, 
angry because she is being deprived of 
him as well as of her lover, we see the 
legitimate triumph of a good woman. 


Emotional Continuity 


In The Building of Jalna, Mazo de 
la Roche appears to set herself a diffi- 
cult task. She has already told the story 
of the Whiteoak family down to the 
present—now she turns back to 1850 
and begins all over again. But Philip 
and Adeline are sympathetic characters 
and the details of their lives, especially 
the building of Jalna, are vivid enough 
to engage our attention, even though we 
know beforehand what the author must 
say about them, their children, and their 
grandchildren. The author takes advan- 
tage of emotional continuity, of the way 
the generations repeat themselves, and 
of an already lively interest in the sur- 
roundings of Jalna. Though this is in- 
ferior to most of the Jalna series, it is 
an amusing book and the suspense is 
sufficient to keep us reading to the end. 
The next issue of this column will give 
further examples of suspense or, more 
accurately, of the reader’s interest in 
what happens next. 
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Heroic Pioneers 


Flame in Wilderness 

Anna S. McAllister Srs. of Holy Cross, $3.50 

Volume VI in the Centenary Chroni- 
cles of the Sisters of the Holy Cross, 
this book is the Life and Letters of 
Mother Angela Gillespie, C.S.C., who 
is known as the second, or American, 
Foundress of the Congregation. 


- soon thereafter she was placed by o fe 
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Mother Angela, a native of Q of 
was a cousin of James Gillespie Blaig 8° 
—a candidate for the U. S. presideng} 
During her childhood, the Blaines a ¥ 
Gillespies were next door neighboy ™~ 
Ellen Ewing, wife of General Willig “ 
Tecumseh Sherman of Civil War f 
was also a cousin of Mother Ang 
whose mother had become a conye 
following the death of her first child 

Eliza Gillespie began her public careg 
as a teacher in Saint. Mary’s Semina 









for 
of 








Maryland, a local school founded } ' 
the State, the principal of which wa de 
by restriction, an Episcopalian. He a 
immediate participation in extra-cy 3 
ricular endeavors foreshadowed 

many and varied activities which we of 
to mark her future life. de 


Deciding to join the Sisters of Mer 
in Chicago, she stopped off on the wa} » 
to visit her brother Neal, then a student y 
for the priesthood at the University ¢ 
Notre Dame. This brother, by the way w 
received in 1849 the first Bachelor ¢ 
Arts degree conferred by the University 4 
Father Sorin was then in charge, an 
the Marianite Sisters were stationed 
nearby Bertrand, Michigan. While visit 
ing the Sisters and seeing the sacrifice 
they were making, the young aspirai 
decided to cast her lot with them, an 
after her reception was sent to Cael 
France for her novitiate. 

Returning to America as Directres 
of Studies at St. Mary’s Academy, Sis 
ter Angela, within a few months four 
herself Superior, with all the problem 
of a new school and a new communi 
in the midst of a wilderness. 

The period of the remaining 1850 
was one of great advancement and its 
chronicles make entrancing reading, buf 
the years to follow—covered in th 
chapter, Saint Mary’s Goes to War 
involve a -period of heroic sacrifices 
and accomplishments.. 

The Civil War had hardly begu 
when an appeal from General Grant al 
Cairo, Illinois to Father Sorin for Sis 
ter-nurses. Taking his lantern, Fathe 
Sorin made his way to St. Mary 
Mother Angela assembled the Sistes 
and read the message to them. By mor 
ing, she, with six Sisters were on theif] 
way to the southern tip of Illinois. | 

Mother Angela’s organizational abil 
ity and unlimited enthusiasm quickly] 
revolutionized conditions in the ove 
crowded warehouse hospitals, and veél 
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| of the Secretary of War in charge of 
government hospitals at Louisville, 

Mound City, Cairo and _ elsewhere. 
I Volunteer Sisters by this time were 
beyond sixty in number. Mary Rice 


“1 Livermore, the famous war nurse—who 


also praised other “Catholic Sisterhoods” 


i4 for their self-sacrificing assistance, wrote 


of Mound City as “the best military 
hospital in the United States.” 
In our own day, when attention is 


| focused on the need for nurses, it is 


inspiring to read of the accomplishments 
of these intrepid Sisters whose selfless 


Way devotion enabled them to succeed so 


7 wonderfully in work for which they had 
not been trained. 

Succeeding chapters trace the work 
of Mother Angela to the time of her 
death in 1887. 

Just prior to the Civil War, a move 
was made from Bertrand, Michigan to 
Notre Dame, Indiana—adijoining the 
University—and in 1855 Saint Mary’s 
i was authorized by charter to grant de- 
grees—this becoming “the first legally 
authorized Catholic college for women 
in the United States.” 
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THE THURBER CARNIVAL 


James Thurber Harper, $2.75 
(Book-of-the-Month Club selection 
for January ) 


Rev. John S. Kennedy in The Catholic 
| Transcript, Hartford: “To the mind of 
this veteran reader of Thurber, the 
cream of his work is here. His non-auto- 
biographical stories are no mean achieve- 
ments, either in invention or execution. 
No one else could have written them. 

“Critics have spoken of the madness 
which is always latent, often berserk, 
,| in a Thurber story or drawing. Yet it 
is not a capricious madness. It is not 
imagined, superimposed on life. It is 
drawn from life, it corresponds to reality, 
and almost always “there is method 
in’t.” Of the drawings I am competent 
to say nothing save that I love them 
and never tire of them. 

“T hope that there is no one whu has 
not yet discovered Thurber, but if there 
be such an unfortunate, here is an op- 
portunity for him to wake up and live.” 

Harold J. Gardiner in America: 
“Thurber at his best and that best is 
Very good indeed. . . . He has the mel- 
lowness and mordancy of Cervantes. . . . 
_ “He is a humorist . . . because he 
knows the stakes of life are high, ambi- 
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tion and ideas the goal, and the actual 
achievement often . . . sadly . . . inade- 
quate. ... 

“He is humorous because he knows 
the problem of evil, because he sees 
certainly the human, if not the Divine, 
comedy.” 


* * * 
Rivers of America 
The Missouri 


Stanley Vestal F&R, $2.50 

What started out to be a new method 
of writing history has developed into 
one of the most ambitious publishing 
projects of decades. Originally, there 
were to have been a dozen volumes in 
which the history of different areas was 
to be delineated in terms of the geogra- 
phy of their rivers. Already, however, 
27 volumes have been published—with 
more to come. 

With the movement now under way 
—as a result of the success of the TVA 
project in the Tennessee River valley— 
river basins will achieve further in- 
dividuality. It would not be surprising 
if the Missouri became the scene of the 
next “TVA.” 

At any rate, here is a highly interest- 
ing and informative study of the area 
from the mouth of the Missouri north- 
ward and westward to its great tribu- 
taries—an area which includes strange 
places and historic sites, and involves 
some of the most thrilling episodes in 
the development of America. 


* * * 
Sparkling Reminiscences 


How Dear to My Heart 

Emily Kimbrough DM, 1944, $2.50 
Emily Kimbrough and Cornelia Otis 
Skinner traveled abroad shortly after 
finishing school. The sparkling wit of 
the report of their misadventures (Our 
Hearts Were Young and Gay) won for 
them the benevolence of their reviewers 
and a trip to Hollywood to assist in 
ihe movie-~making oi thei) zany itiner- 
ary. Emily Kimbrough then pocketed 
additional praise for We Followed Our 
Hearts to Hollywood, a chuckling ac- 
count of their equally merry time in 
the film capital. Miss Kimbrough 
hearkened to the enthusiastic prompt- 
ings of her critics. She has produced 
another sparkling reminiscence — and 
has achieved the unique accomplish- 
ment of topping herself within a year. 

The present offering, How Dear to 
My Heart, is a delightful and refresh- 
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ing narration of “a happy childhood 
in America . . . happy . . . because it 
was spent in a little town, where I 
was not a stranger to anyone.” With 
simple and relaxed effort, and with an 
unexaggerated bid for hilarity, Miss 
Kimbrough vividly recalls the mighty 
minutiae that shaped her childhood in 
Muncie, Ind.—her grandfather’s auto- 
mobile (the first in town), the fright 
of early school days, the wonder of a 
circus, a local performance of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, the Owl Drug Store on 
Main St. It is in the Life with Father 
genre, yet fresh, crisp, pleasant to read. 
A very enjoyable book, especially for 
those who remember McGuffey’s Read- 
ers, dusters, street lamp-lighters, and 
Teddy Roosevelt. 
—RICHARD BuTteEr, O.P. 


Miss Kimbrough has the happy fac- 
ulty of making trivial, everyday things 
amusing and interesting. This picture 
of her childhood: in Muncie, Indiana, 
is a lively account of the people and 
places of a middlewestern town a gen- 
eration ago. As thoroughly American 
as the smell of burning leaves which 
brings these memories alive in her 
mind. 

—DorotHy ATKINSON WILLIAMS 


* * * 


A World to Reconstruct 


Answering inquiries as to Guido Go- 
nella, author of the above book, we are 
informed through Camille Cianfarra, 
author of The Vatican and the War, 
that Gonella has been for years a pro- 


‘fessor of. the philosophy of law in the 


great Italian Universities and is re- 
garded as the ablest lay expert on Vati- 
can policies. 

He became a member of the editorial 
staff of L’Osservatore Romano in 1933, 
and was arrested by the Fascists in 
1939—their claim being that his column 
fostered anti-Fascist resistance. To pro- 
tect his life, he retired from public ac- 
tivity for several years, during which 
time he wrote the commentaries on the 
Papal Peace Program, which have now 
been published in book form. 

Principles for Peace, published last 
year, was intended as a reference book 
on Papal peace pronouncements. The 
new book—A World to Reconstruct— 
is an explanation and clarification of the 
Papal Peace Program. The price of this 
book is $3.50. 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS * COMMENTS x CATALOG 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


Abbreviations used: E—Excellent °- 
C-I—Current Interest °- 


The following are among the more important books of a 
general nature recently published. Title, author, publisher 
and price is shown, followed by one or more pertinent review 
excerpts from leading publications, or by Comments or 
Ratings or brief descriptions furnished by members of our 


own Staff, 


These pages are therefore useful as a sort of current 


catalog. 


PLEASE NOTE 


To help those without access to 
directories, we are hereafter includ- 
ing in these lists titles which we 
have not appraised, or have found 
reviewed in any publication whose 
judgment we could accept on the 
points we consider most important. 

When such books are hereafter 
listed they will be followed by the 
symbol FlO—meaning For Infor- 
mation Only. 

Any other comment appearing in 
connection with this symbol should 
be taken purely at its own face 
value. 


x Ww 


American Romantic Painting 

Edgar P. Richardson Weyhe, $10.00 
Commonweal: “. . . 237 magnificent illustra- 
tions . . . unquestionably the finest book yet 
published on American painting . . . not just 
another study in esthetic history, but a new 
examination of what life in America was like 
in the early nineteenth century.” 


Anything Can Happen 

George and Helen Papashvily Harper, $2.00 
The Sign: “.. . strenuously and boisterously 
amusing adventures in the land of the free. 

“His friends are engaging folk, funny but 
practical too. . . . The book is full of laughs, 
though the devices for getting them are more 
and more recognizable . . . as the comedy 
proceeds.” 


Apartment in Athens 

Glenway Westcott Harper, $2.50 
One of the better war-timers. Story of Greek 
family on whom was billeted a German of- 
ficer. Satisfactory for all. 

See other comment in this issue. 


Balkan Background 

Bernard Newman Mac, $2.50 
The Sign: “The Balkans . . . powder keg of 
Europe . . . the ethnic, political, economic, and 
Zeographical situation of these countries .. . 
from first hand observation . . . informative 
and provocative . . . merits wide circulation.” 
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School °* 


John S. Kennedy in the Catholic Transcript: 
“An enormous amount of information is 
packed between the covers of this work, ail 
of it literately presented so as not to make it 
forbidding reading . . . the author is fair- 
minded and objective. . 


“A few errors flaw this interesting and in- 
formative book . . . he says that the Croats 
are devout Catholics, which is true, and are 
inclined to ‘clericalism and religious intoler- 
ance,’ a broad statement indeed.” 


Between Heaven and Earth 

Franz Werfel Philo. Lib., $3.00 
John S. Kennedy in Catholic Transcript, Hart- 
ford, Conn.: “To say that the book is thrill- 
ing reading is not to exaggerate. It is true that 
some of it is heavy going. It is true, too, that 
some of Werfel’s views are vague and incom- 
patible with Christian orthodoxy. But as an 
account of a brave and brilliant soul journey- 
ing in the right direction, it is a splendid 
document.” 


America: . . . “What makes the distinctive 
quality of this book is its tone of evangelical 
earnestness . . . a personal record of the 
author’s own spiritual experience. Mr. Werfel 
was himself a victim . . . tried successive un- 
availing cures . . . found at last an effective 
remedy in God. 

“ . . profound and deeply moving book 
. . . observations on theological truths which 
are startling in their depth and originality.” 


Chicago Tribune: “...a book that shows up 
the hollowness of most of the disruptive 
sophisms' and relativisms which make up the 
contemporary void that we continue to call, 
out of bored, well fed innocence, life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 


The Biography of a Cathedral — 

Robert Gordon Anderson L. G., $4.00 
Robert E. Holland, S.J., in America: “The 
thesis is that the course of sacred and pro- 
fane history from at least 52 B.C. through 
1239 A.D. so ran, or was so conducted, that 
everything led to the culmination which is the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. 

“T have found The Biography of a Cathedral 
listed in a Catholic reviewing medium of 
superior discrimination as a satisfactory book, 
one suitable for high-school -students.* I cannot 
so recommend it. The author does not appear 
wholly competent in the total field he ex- 


TFA—Too Far Advanced * 
DM—Doubtful Merit - 
Unfavorably reviewed or regarded * 

DIS—Disapproved * 
mended * REV—Reviewed * MSO—Mature Students Only. 


Objectionable - 


- means returning to the old faith, Europe will 
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F—Favorable 
H.S.—Satisfactory for High 
A—For Adults 
WR—With Reservations + U— 
O—Offensive or 

REC—Recom- 


plores. His theology is at fault, sometimes 
factually, sometimes in expression. ...” 





*Meaning Booxs On Triav. Jt was our be- 
lief that the author's lapses would not affect 
average readers, Mr. Anderson is a non- 
Catholic. Editor. 


Magnificat: “Mr. Anderson writes beautifully 
of the Church, of its Founder, of His Virgin 
Mother; there is no doubt of his belief in the 
Divinity of Christ, but he does not make clear 
the true significance of the Eucharist. He 
writes of the Last Supper without indicating 
its tremendous meaning. 

“In so fine a book one would like to see 
no defect at all.” 


Black Boy 
Richard Wright Harper, 2-28-45, $2.50 
Realistic autobiog—Book-of-Month selection 
—Adult. See other comment in this issue. 


Blind Spots 
Dr. Henry Smith Leiper Friendship, $0.60 
America: “The author was foreign secretary 


of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 

in America, and later secretary in America of ! 
the Federal Council of Churches . . . views on i 
the subject of race prejudice. Look for your , 
blind spot, says Dr. Leiper . . . and never rest 

until you eradicate it from your vision . . . ; 
fitted for wide diffusion in study groups... .” 4 


A 


The Bond of Peace 

Michael Kent Bruce, $2.00 

By the author of The Mass of Brother 
Michel. Says Dr. Paul Hallett in The Reg- 
ister: “The present book develops some of 
the ideas suggested in the novel . . . tracing 
the ultimate reason for international strife to 
the religious dissension that was unloosed in 
the Reformation. 

“Unless Europe is united spiritually, which 


as 


* Compelling analysis of the ten- 
dencies and outcomes of the Reformation. . 


Brainstorm 
Carlton pom F &R, $2.75 
The Sign: . whatever it is, it deals with 
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sania vebeluane ainccaaae eae made de- 
tailed notes.on this experience, tried, once he 
had recovered, to put his notes into book 
form, found that he could not, so gave the 
task to Mr. Brown.” 
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Burned Fingers 
Kathleen Norris DD, $2.00 


Chicago Tribune: “Mrs. Norris writes credible 
tales of misspent loves, and makes them sound 
as though they actually happened.” FIO 


Calhoun, John C. 
Chas. M. Wiltse BM, $3.75 


J. F. Moroney in the Los Angeles Tidings: 
*... a scholarly book that should henceforth 
be required reading for anyone wishing to 
know the whole story of this period of 
American history.” 


Cannery Row 
John Steinbeck Viking, $2.00 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “Throughout, 


there is a deliberate attempt made to bring 
religion down to the biological plane .. . 
communicates a corrosive philosophy in a 
most disarming manner . . . a thesis utterly 
destructive of man’s intrinsic worth.” 


C. G. Paulding in Commonweal: “Tt all smells 
of fish and reeks with kindness. It oozes senti- 
ment . . . written in the technique of realism. 

. . the realism is false, the thinking un- 
important, and all that is left is the weeping 
all over everything.” 


Alex Small in the Chicago Tribune, terms 
Steinbeck a “philosophical bum.” 


Capitalism and Slavery 

Eric Williams N. Car., $3.00 
Commonweal: “The purpose . . . to present 
the part of Negro Slavery and the slave trade 
in providing the capital which financed the 
Industrial Revolution in England and to show 
how this mature industrial capitalism eventu- 
ally destroyed the slave system. Mr. Williams 
is not dispassionate. It is clear that for him 

. life and the pursuit of happiness... 

conform to a pattern of economic determinism. 

“He tells us: “The Church supported the 
slave trade. The Spaniards saw in it an oppor- 
tunity of converting the heathen and the 
Jesuits, Dominicans, Franciscans were heavily 
involved in sugar cultivation which meant 
slave holding.’ For this devastating generaliza- 
tion there is neither a reference nor a note. 

“Because we believe that’ Mr. Williams is 
better than his philosophy, we can under- 
stand his inconsistency of condemning some 
Churchmen for practicing his own economic 
determinism, but it is not so easy to justify 
his scholarship, when he calls these exceptions 
the Church.” 


The Children of Light and the 


Children of Darkness 
Reinhold Niebuhr Scribner, $2.00 


Views of a Protestant theologian. Penetrating, 
but confused and confusing. 


Ted Le Berthon in The Los Angeles TY. sings: 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


conflicts between the Church and science, but 
attacks these subjective images of his own 
fabrication with arguments that could have 
been lifted bodily from the Papal social en- 
cyclicals of the past half century. And this, 
I submit, is indeed high comedy in the grand 
tradition. 

“. . . he appears to have no malice... 
also relentlessly exposes the over-simplifica- 
tions of representative brands of Protestant- 
ism.” 


Chinese Wit, Wisdom, and 
Written Characters 

Rose Quong Pantheon, $2.75 
Chicago Tribune: “... The story of the de- 
velopment of some of the more basic Chinese 
picture-characters, and her telling is a gem 
of wit and wisdom in itself. Her aim .. . 
‘show how thought and form have combined 
to make of the Chinese written character .. . 
an expression of philosophy, as well as of 
art.’ 

. A superb job of book designing .. . 

a treasure for anyone who loves books....” 


Commonweal: “She has not tried to teach 
us Chinese. But she takes the characters and 
tells us what they depict. . . . Since the 
Chinese are intelligent and witty, they have 
used wit and intelligence in building up their 
written language. 

“Tt is difficult to imagine a book which any 
curious-minded person could get more fun out 
of. And for sheer fun-to-look-at, Miss Quong’s 
volume can’t be beat.” 


Christianity in the Market Place 

Michael de la Bedoyere Bruce, $2.00 
The Sign: “We do not recommend this book 
to complacent Catholics, unless they are will- 
ing to have their complacency shaken and 
even completely destroyed. Catholics who are 
sincere and generous will find inspiration in 
the pages of this book to lead a fuller Chris- 
tian life... .” 


The Church and the Papacy 

Trevor G. Jaliand SSeS ate $7.50 
Florence D. Cohalan in Commonweal: 
it is hardly possible for any single vsleee on 
so vast a subject to be more than a con- 
venient summary or outline . . . this book 

. gives two-thirds of its space to the first 

six centuries, and covers the last four and a 
half centuries in a hundred and thirteen pages. 
Nevertheless it is a notable work... . 

“Though Dr. Jalland’s conclusions fall far 
short of Catholic teaching they represent a 
substantial advance to it on many points.” 


Church History in the Light of the Saints 

Joseph A. Dunney Mac, $2.75 
Henry G. J. Beck in Commonweal: “Real 
merits there are. The style is such as to carry 
the narrative along almost as though it were 
a novel... . Father Dunney centers his picture 
of the long centuries in the Church’s life not 
but upon strong men and women of flesh and 
blood. ... 

“One may question the actual choice of 
saints to head the chapters . . . the real weak- 
ness of ‘this volume. . . its too facile generali- 
zations which find no backing amongst his- 
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torians. Father Dunney would have done a 
sounder book, I feel, had the fallen back on 
stronger studies.” 


The Sign: “This readable and informative 
book is recommended not only for use in 
connection with class work, but also for the 
appeal it will have for the general reader.” 


The Coming Air Age 
Cleveland and Neville McGraw, $2.75 
America: “.. . Published under the auspices 


of the Aviation Research Associates, the 
authors have attempted an outline of the 
developments which may be expected in post- 
wer aviation, 

‘ . The authors have performed a 
valuable service in presenting an authoritative 
formulation of the problems of aviation in 
the coming age.” 


Crab Apple Jelly 

Frank O’Connor Knopf, $2.50 
Richard Sullivan in Chicago Tribune: “.. . 
a work of deep brooding vitality and sig- 
nificance. 

“ ~. . 12 stories of contemporary Irish life 
in Crab Apple Jelly . . . all distinguished. ...” 


Democracy Is Not Enough 

Scott Nearing Island, $2.00 
Nearing, known as Socialistic, and a believer 
in public ownership of the means of produc- 
tion—a Marxist tenet—seems to be arguing 
that political democracy without economic 
democracy must fail, that democracies usually 
degenerate, and that the class struggle is just 
beginning. The book may have some value 
to mature students as an example of what 
such writers think of as democracy. 


Democracy Under Pressure 

Stuart Chase 20th Century, $1.00 
America: “. . . the author championed a fiscal 
policy the merits of which were, and might 
well ‘be, a matter of dispute. 

“... on the thesis . . . that Big Business, 
Big Labor and Big Agriculture pressure groups 
are endangering our democracy... . 

“. . . an ugly and fearful picture ...a 
picture the average citizen must look at 
steadily and whole. ...” 


Emergency Baptism 

Rev. Joseph McAllister Bruce, $0.40 
The information required for correct and pru- 
dent action. Recommended for all nurses, doc- 
tors, institutions. 


Enough and To Spare 

Kirtley F. Mather Harper, $2.00 
The Sign: “. . . disproves the thesis that 
war is justified by the fear that the rapidly 
dwindling resources of our earth are in- 
sufficient to supply the needs . . . shows that 
there is ‘enough and to spare’ for genera- 
tions to come.... 

“ . . possesses a wide range of knowledge 
far beyond the limits of his particular field 
of geology . . . scholarly approach, clearness 
of thought... 
most scientists today, the doctrine of evolu- — 
tion, but it really does not affect the a 
of his thesis.” 
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The End of All Men 
C. F. Ramus Pantheon, $2.50 
The Sign: “.. . fantasies . . . solemn and 
dliptical. 
. . Ramuz, a Swiss . . . sets out a series 


of word-pictures, all cumulatively constituting 
a single picture. 

“The inexorable approach of ‘the catastro- 
phe, its staggering dimensions, its finality are 
comprehensible even by the somewhat baffled 
normal reader. At the end, those who were 
‘attached ‘to the earth,’ who loved ‘in spite 
of all’ are welcomed by God into a new life.” 


Fact and Fiction in Modern Science 

Henry V. Gill, S.J. Fordham, $2.50 
America: “Many a Catholic student of the 
natural sciences who has little time to pon- 
der philosophic problems will welcome most 
heartily Fr. Gill’s series of essays, which pur- 
port to indicate in their broader outlines the 
scope and ‘tendencies of modern physical re- 
search and the implications of the same when 
viewed from a Catholic standpoint.” 


Chas. C. Conroy, F.R.AS., in The Tidings: 
“  . . gives an excellent survey of the pres- 
ent status of scientific trends and views .. . 
not at all beyond the comprehension of those 
who have had elementary or survey courses 
in college science. ...” 


Father Theobald Matthew 
Patrick Rogers Longmans, 1945, $2.50 
Very interesting biog. of the great apostle 
of temperance. Further comment in 
this issue, 


Fighting Joe Hooker 

Walter H. Hebert Bobbs, $3.50 
Paul Kiniery in Commonweal: “The mine 
of source material used in preparing the 


_ Study gives this interesting volume a very 
-definite value in connection with the mili- 


tary phases of the Civil War.” 


“First With the Most” Forrest 
Robert Selph Henry Bobbs, $4.00 


Paul Kiniery in Commonweal: “... a really 
significant addition to the literature of the 
Civil War.” 


The Flags Were Three 


Margulies and Merwin Curl, $2.50 
Chicago Tribune: “... A lush historical novel 
of New Orleans . . . the historical setting 


serves chiefly as exotic background for some 
turbulent love affairs . . . the colors they use 
are strong and vivid. If you like piquant love 
stories with a “foreign” background this ought 
to please you.” FIO 


Earth and High Heaven 
Elizabeth M. Joyce in America: “. . 
liant and absorbing novel. 

“  . . the author’s plea for tolerance loses 
a great deal of its power when she permits 
the lovers to find their unhappy ecstasy in a 
guilty weekend together, rather than in the 
honor it so richly deserves. 

“  . . but we can enjoy and admire the 
work of a master craftsman.” 


. a bril- 


Flame in the Wilderness 
Anna S. McAllister Srs. of Holy Cross, $3.50 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


Life and Letters of Mother Angela, American 
Foundress. V.G. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Frances Willard—From Prayers 
to Politics 

Mary Earhart U. C. P., $3.75 
America: “From her childhood Frances be- 
came intensely interested in politics and keen- 
ly resented the fact that women were de- 
prived of the vote. . 

“Miss Willard was one of the leading spirits 
in the suffrage movement. . . . Every cause 
that had to do with the welfare of the 
Methodist Church, the protection of the home 
and the advancement of women intrigued 
Frances Willard.” 


Freud, Master and Friend 

Hanss Sachs Harvard U. P., $2.50 
America: “. . . Some valuable insights into 
the personality and the works of the founder 
of psychoanalysis . . . while there can be no 
question of Freud’s shrewd insights into many 
of the foibles of human nature, there is much 
to challenge his competence in some of the 
fields to which he extended his psycho- 
analytical theories. This book, like his Totem 
and Taboo, represents to my mind a new low 
in the power of historical and anthropological 
comprehension.” 


From These Roots 

Mary M. Colum Columbia, $2.50 
Commonweal: “.. . study of ‘The Ideas That 
Have Made Modern Literature’ . . . sound 
judgments, provocative ideas and enjoyable 
theses about writers and their works. The 
only mistake is to suppose that it exhausts 
the subject.” 


General Ike 
Alden Hatch Holt, $2.50 
A Biography of Dwight D. Eisenhower 
America: “The book is as good as can be 
expected for some time. However .. . it does 
not reveal the genius of the man... .” 


Generals in the White House 

D. & J. Goebel, Jr. 276 pp., DD, $2.75 
Nine of our 32 presidents have been generals 
of some kind. MacArthur was mentioned as 
a candidate. Will Eisenhower be drafted in 
1948? 

These authors have researched the records 
and backgrounds of past General-Presidents, 
and turned out a good, documented narrative. 


Great Son 

Edna Ferber DD, $2.50 
Hard to see what there is of value in this 
novel—laid in Alaska and Seattle. 


Green Years 

A. J. Cronin LB, $2.50 
Extension Magazine: “We hope The Green 
Years will have very many readers. It will 
repay them with a generous portion of hearty 
laughs, a few furtive tears and complete en- 
joyment.” 


The Hitleriad 
A. M. Klein New Directions, $0.50 


Francis X. Maynard, O.F.M. in The Tidings: 
. meant by the author to be a poetic 
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satire on Hitler. It is neither poetic, nor is it 
true satire. It is pure invective. Written in 
hasty, careless and even at times slovenly 
verse, it is a vehicle for hatred, vulgarity and 
the desire for revenge. 

“The only thing to do with perpetrations 
like this one, is to ignore them.” 


Jesus, the Divine Teacher 

William H. Russell Kenedy, $3.00 
New York Times: “The book reminds us that 
something is happening within Christianity of 
which we have still to see the outcome. 
Spokesmen for faith appear to be discovering 
that they must have something to say that 
will appeal over the hedge to all mankind.” 


Jim Crow Joins Up 

Mrs. Ruth Danenhower Wilson Clark, $2.50 
America: “. .. a readable, highly human 
document packed with actual experience . . .” 


Keep Your Quilt, Mary Ann 

Maude Hill Beaton Margent, $2.50 
A simple story of the Islanders and their love 
of their homes on Grand Manan Island and 
Prince Edward Island, written with a good 
knowledge of the place and its people. 

The characters and their influence on one 
another are quite well drawn, and, if our 
heroine is rather overdramatized and the long 
arm of coincidence overworked, perhaps that 
won’t bother the general reader much. Any- 
way she rises nobly from the difficulties 
brought about by her early “mistake.” Harm- 
less. DAW. 


The Last Flowering of the Middle Ages 

Baron van der Elst DD, $7.50 
America: “. . . the subtitle, People and 
Painters of Flanders . . . a book of the his- 
toric, narrative kind . . . general readers will 
find in it a flowing, lightly written history of 
the country, and illustrations that give a com- 
plete resume of this important period of 
European art.” 


Lent 
Conrad Pepler, O.P. Herder, 1944, $4.00 


Liturgical commentary on lessons and gospels— 
V. G. for sermon material—and for lay medi- 
tations. 


Leonardo da Vinci, His Life 
and His Pictures 

R. Langton Douglas Chicago, $4.00 
Commonweal: “ . his opinions are those 


of a critic qualified by a very long life devoted 
to the study of Italian art and one must be 
glad that he has put down the fruit of his 
long studies for our benefit.” 


Joseph Lister, “Father of 
Modern Surgery” 

Rhoda Truax B-M, $3.50 
Francis J. Braceland, M.D., in America: “In 
all, this is an excellent book; piper: 
both scientific and lay readers . . 


The Lost Waltz ' 
Sea BM, $3.50 
America: . All about the charming family 
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“Her pleasant style makes for the easiest 
kind of reading, yet there are moments, while 
recounting the very real hardships endured ‘by 
this noble family, when she seems just a bit 
too playful. Mrs. Harding is proud of the fact 
that she spent some of her school years at 
Sacred Heart Convent, although she is not a 
Catholic. In one chapter—on the political is- 
sues of Spain—she gives the usual un-Catholic 
bias. The book is illustrated with charming old 
family photographs.” 


Love and Admiration 

Louise Field Cooper DS &P, $2.50 
Richard Sullivan in Chicago Tribune: “.. . 
25 entries . . . deal mainly with the adven- 
tures, never very portentous but almost always 
amusing, of the very pleasant Findlay family 
. . . Slight, penetrating . . . compressed and 
expert stories. 

“Within the limitation of its own material 

. admirable story-telling.” 


Many a Watchful Night 

John Mason Brown Whittlesey Hse., $2.75 
America: . a lively war essay by John 
Mason Brown, dramatic critic . . . full of 
fancy, unique, trite ideas and crammed with 
images and word-pictures. If you are not a 
lover of the sophisticated life of smart and 
empty talk, you probably won’t get much 
bounce from it.” 


“ 
. 


Mary Who? 

Daniel Whipple Meador, $1.50 
A first book by an unknown author, who 
seems liable to remain unknown. A story of 
the San Francisco earthquake times with a 
manufactured plot, pretentious language, in- 
adequate character presentation and a poor 
understanding of people and their motives. 


Harmless but hopleless! D.A.W. 
Middle East Diary 
Noel Coward DD, $2.00 


Philip T. Hartung in Commonweal: “It is 
difficult to take his book seriously; for while 
it was obviously written for publication, it is 
full of an endless succession of trivia... . 
There are of course . . . several really fine 
passages, for Coward can write well when he 
forgets himself and his prejudices. 

“T really doubt if this book has much for 
readers today.” 


The Middle Kingdom 

Christopher Morley Harcourt, $2.00 
America: “... wide variety of mood, form 
and topic, humor, tenderness and a rich but 
thoroughly digested erudition. . . . The bad 
taste of the Trinitarian reference in “The 
Nightpiece to Herrick” is glaring... .” 


Military Occupation and the Rule of Law 

Ernst Fraenkel Oxford, $3.50 
America: “Extremely thorough, crammed full 
of rather dull case-stories' and ‘learned refer- 
ences, it is as dry as any academic tome has 
ever been. That is too bad, for it ought to 
be read by many. 

“Tt is an analysis, from the angle of muni- 
cipal and international law, of the Allied oc- 
cupation of the Rhineland after the last war. 


“One closes this book with the impression 
that the coming occupation of Germany, from 
the legal point of view alone, is an almost 
insurmountably complex. task.” 


Modern Political Philosophies 

Louis Wasserman New Home, $0.69 
George H. Dunne in Modern Schoolman: 
“There is little in it that deserves to be called 
political philosophy. As a primer it possibly 
does fulfill its purpose.” 


My Aunt Louisa and Woodrow Wilson 
Margaret Axson Elliott Univ. N. Car. Press, $3.00 
Catherine Murphy in America: “. . . a witty 
and lovable pen-portrait of an _ interesting 
American family, well worth reading.” 


My Country 
Russell W. Davenport S&S, $1.50 
America: “ . impassioned rhetoric full of 


drums and guns and village greens, and groans 
and greatnesses. . . . But it is not poetry... 
diffuse and senselessly repetitive; . . . typo- 
graphically padded; . . . intellectually vague 
in its central ideas.” 


Nevertheless 
Marianne Moore Mac, $1.25 
America: “. . . exhibits the same pallid pas- 


sion and aseptic language, the same hyper- 
piesis of thought . . . congestion of epithet, 
which have been the delight of her friends 
and the target of her opponents for years.” 


The New Testament in English 

Ronald A. Knox S & W, $3.00 
Harold C. Gardiner in America: “Of the 
three recent modernizations, I think Msgr. 
Knox’s comes the closest to being a complete 
success.” 


No More Than Human 

Queen’s Work: “Maura Laverty has a poetic 
turn and she sees things to which more ‘realis- 
tic’ visitors are blind. 


Maura Laverty, some of whose early life 
is retold in the novel Never No More, lives 
in Dublin . . . married to a journalist . . . has 
two little girls. Before her marriage she spent 
some years in Spain where her activities in- 
cluded secretarial work for Princess Bibesco, 
foreign correspondent for a bank, and news- 
paper jobs on El Debate. 


“. . . she has edited a woman’s magazine 
and contributed plays, stories, interviews, and 
cookery talks to Irish radio programs. At 
present she is running a weekly radio feature 
for women.” 


No Shadow of Turning 

Katherine Burton L. G., $2.50 
The Life of James Kent Stone, Father Fidelis 
Magnificat: “After reading the first few chap- 
ters the reader will wish he had begun it 
earlier in the day—instead of staying up all 
night to finish it. It is that kind of book.” 


Paradise Planters 
Katherine Burton _L-G, $2.50 


Good story of Brook Farm experiment—off- 
shoot of Transcendental movement. 





Path of the Great 
Stephen Gargilis Athena, 1945, $2.75 
Story of Greek pagan era—purported transla- 
tion—Unobjectionable to mature. Reviewed in 
this issue. 


Personal Mental Hygiene 
Dom Thomas Moore G &S, $4.00 
Supplies spiritual principles omitted in secular 
studies. V. G. 
The author, professor of psychology at the 
Catholic University of America, is a recognized 
authority on bibliotherapy. 


The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell 

Paul A. Schilpp Northwestern U., $4.00 
James Collins, Harvard University, in Modern 
Schoolman: “While almost every other shade 
of philosophical opinion has been given a voice 
here, no representative of the Aristotelian- 
Scholastic school has been allowed to evaluate 
some phase of Russell’s thought from that 
standpoint.” 


Pilots Also Pray 

Tom Harmon Crowell, $2.50 
America: “Simply told, in the manne: of a 
diary or a letter home . . . not too egotistical 
. . . it shows that one of America’s great 
young heroes was a devout Catholic.” 


Pope Pius XII 

Kees Van Hoek Philos. Lib., $2.00 
This compact, 106-page biography by a Catho- 
lic journalist gives a very interesting picture 
of the Holy Father. 


Prodigal Genius. 
The Life of Nikola Tesla 

John J. O’ Neill Washburn, $3.75 
America: “Mr. O’Neill writes with the en- 
thusiasm of a reporter who has uncovered a 
‘scientific saint,’ but has not taken the trouble 
to sift the solid, objective and quantitively 
verifiable discoveries from the very question- 
able ‘scientific miracles’... 

“The anecdotal and highly personalized 
treatment of the eccentricities of this brilliant 
but erratic man holds one’s attention through- 
out.” 


Racial State 

Gerhard Jacoby Inst. of Jewish Affairs, $3.00 
H. A. Reinhold in Commonweal: “.. . Deals 
with Czechoslovakia under nazi rule and gives 
us the history of Munich and its aftermaths. 
This book should be read by anyone who 
wants to find out for himself what nazidom 
really is and how it perverted not only hood- 
lums and adventurers but scholars, clergy, 
professional men, business men, working men, 
farmers and soldiers.” 


Ranger Mosby 
V.C. Jones U. North Carolina P., $3.50 
Extensively detailed—interesting—good maps. 
—Satisfactory. 


Re-Educating Germany 

Werner Richter U. Chgo. P., $3.50 
America: “... His thesis: that Germany be- 
came what it did under Hitler due to evil. 
education, and that Germany can once more 
become an asset to Europe and the world if 
given a chance to re-educate herself . . - makes” 
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no effort to defend the Hitlerian regime. . . . 


“. . . Not only condemns Vansittart, but 
blames him and ‘the majority of the English 
people’ for having aided and applauded Hitler 
when the latter re-militarized the Rhine area 

. . credits the Catholics in Germany with 
having favored the democracy of the Weimar, 
Republic, but states that the majority of the 
so-called educated people in the well-to-do 
classes opposed the spirit of democracy. 

“«. . Contains much that is provocative .. , 
not a little that is apt to be rather con- 
vincing.” 


Religious Liberty in Latin America 

George P. Howard Westminster, $2.00 
The Sign: “The basic contention of the 
Reverend George P. Howard’s book is that 
the U. S. Department of State has, through 
its officials, placed obstacles in the path of 
Protestant clergymen who desire visas for Cen- 
tral and South America. Recently, the Hon. 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., publicized the fact 
that four times as many authorizations, with- 
in the past year, have been granted to Protes- 
tant as to Catholic missionaries.” 


Return to the Vineyard 

Loos and Duranty DD, $2.50 
Chicago Tribune: “...a study of what hap- 
pens when a small group of survivors from 
a wine making village in a European country 
go back to it after the Nazi occupation. 

* the pattern of post-war life it 


describes seems totally unreal. . . .The writing 
itself is stilted. . . . And there is a grotesquely 
unbelievable little boy... .” FIO 


Ridin’ the Rainbow 

Rosemary Taylor McGraw-Hill, $2.50 
The Boston Pilot: “Ridin’ the rainbow to the 
pot of gold was Father’s favorite hobby. .. . 
The story . . . begun .. . in one of 1944’s 
best sellers, Chicken Every Sunday is sequelized 
in the same lusty fashion. 

“Extremely entertaining, the story is one of 
the better ‘light’ books of the year.” 


Samuel Johnson 

Joseph Wood Krutch Holt, $3.75 
The Sign: “. . . a work of primary importance 
. . » he has understood Johnson and described 
him without exaggeration or distortion of any 
kind.” 


The Science of Man in the World Crisis 

Edited by Ralph Linton Columbia, $4.00 
Commonweal: “... Twenty-one ‘papers’ con- 
tributed by as many writers, all of whom are 
recognized as qualified in the subjects treated 
by them. . . . but one entry under ‘Chris- 
tianity.? .. . ; 

“When psychology enters the discussion .. . 
it is essentially . . . of the Freudian school 
and its offshoots.” 


The Secret History of the War 

Waverley Root Scribner, 2 Vols., $10.00 
Commonweal: “... What he has done pos- 
sesses a certain utility, since it knits together 
strands we are likely to have forgotten in the 
turmoil of recent news. He thus presents us 
with an overall. picture which may be in- 
accurate but at least is a picture.” 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


Shadows Over English Literature 

Constance Julian Bruce, 96 pp., $1.50 
Not biographical nor evaluative, the thesis of 
this little book is to show the crippling effect 
of the Reformation on various writers, rather 
than the great emancipation which so many 
have been led to believe it to have been. 

Despite certain flaws in expression, this is 
an important book. 


The Shape of Books to Come 

J. Donald Adams Viking, $2.50 
Chicago Tribune: “Adams draws up a list of 
approved authors who record life truthfully: 
Cather, Glasgow, Elizabeth Maddox Roberts, 
Pearl Buck, and (here Mr. De Voto will curse) 
Lewis and Steinbeck. Blacklisted are Dos Pas- 
sos, Anderson, Hemingway, Farrell. And father 
of the whole hellish brood is, not Mr. De 
Voto’s arch villain, Van Brooks, but the re-: 
doubtable Theodore Dreiser.” 

See Feb. B.O.T. 


Soldier to Civilian 

George K. Pratt Whittlesey, $2.50 
The Sign: “Doctor Pratt in his enlightening 
volume is keenly aware of the soldier’s dif- 
ficulties with a return to more normal living. 
He shares wisdom and experience with those 
who would play a kindly part in the return- 
ing soldier’s world of tomorrow.” 


Soul Afire 

Comp.—H. A. Reinhold Pantheon, 3-1-45, $3.50 
A collection of mystical texts and teachings. 
“Revelations of the Mystics.” See other com- 
ment in this issue. 


The Speeches of Gen. De Gaulle 

Oxford U., $1.75 
Chicago Sun: “... De Gaulle, by his detrac- 
tors, is held to be one of these strong, silent 
but cranky men. Even a touch and go perusal 
of his speeches corrects this notion. 

“. , . each one rings with faith and con- 
fidence... . 

“He is not pleased with the France which 
is lukewarm or unfaithful, and says that as 
a soldier, a Catholic and a Frenchman he 
recognizes vast errors and that the behavior 
which led to French defeat was ‘as absurd as 
it was dishonorable.’ 

“At no time does Gen. de Gaulle show him- 
self arrogant, demanding, self-seeking. . . .” 

FIO 


Stephen Hero 

James Joyce, New Directions, $3.50 
Commonweal: “... This book, the manuscript 
of which Joyce tried to destroy . . . contains 
heresy in quantity. It is regrettable that it 


was published, not only because it clearly 


makes this writer a heretic, for he was gen- _ 


erally so regarded, but also because it falls 
below the artistic average of his literary work. 

“ ‘Stephen Hero’ is in truth a sad sort of 
hero, compounded as he is of talent, pose 
and disdain for his surroundings that ap- 
proaches the supercilious. His human moments 
seem to have been only those that were 
lecherous.” 


Stories of Writers and Artists 
Henry James New Directions, $2.00 


Commonweal: “. . . volume of long short 
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stories, or short novels on a special plane of 
life . . . that of the psychology of the artist, 
usually the literary artist like James himself 
. .. @ refraction of that great: writer’s opinions 
and experiences.” 


Story of a Secret State 
Jan Karski H.M., $3.00 
The Sign: “. . . amazing reading, more ex- 


citing and incredible than fiction. 

Would that all would read these burning 
pages on which no trace of bitterness is 
found... 


The Super-Powers 

William T. R. Fox Harcourt, $2.00 
America: “. . . could have been a manual for 
the British, Russian and American delegates 
at Dumbarton Oaks . . . an able, closely 
reasoned analysis of tri-Power cohesion after 
the war and the course that should be fol- 
lowed to achieve it. The author believes and 
shows . . . that the victorious nations can 
each find reasons . . . for developing military 
collaboration into political harmony.” 


Ten in One Dictionary 
Comp.—Marcel Dodd Ackerman, $1.50; paper, 50c 
A basic vocabulary—with translations and 
phonetic pronunciations in French, Spanish, 
German, Russian, Italian, Portuguese, Chinese, 
Japanese, Arabic and Esperanto—sectionalized 
in word groups. Said to be well done. 


They Dream of Home 
Niven Busch AC, $2.75 
Chicago Tribune: “. . . never rises above the 


level of the good ‘case history’ into the realm 
of interpretation . . . honest and a profoundly 
disturbing book; but ... not the searching 
piece of literature that the theme will even- 
tually inspire.” FIO 


34 Charlton 
Rene Kuhn A-C, 1945, $2.75 
1944 Avery Hopwood contest winning novel. 
Catholic author. 
Review to follow. 


This Was My Newport 

Maud Howe Elliott Myth. Co., $4.00 
The Commonweal: “Part autobiographical, 
part historical, it charmingly includes chapters 
on yachting and tennis, on art and architec- 
ture, and ends with an account of a fete given 
for the officers and men of two French war- 
ships in 1931.” 


The Thurber Carnival 
James Thurber $2.75 
Book-of-Month club selection. Highly Rec. 
by Fr. John S. Kennedy. 
See other comment in this issue. 


Time Must Have a Stop 

Aldous Huxley Harper, $2.75 
Canadian Register: “This Huxley, who stops 
at nothing to achieve bravura effects, will not 
sit easily on delicate Catholic stomachs. 

“ . . the famous materialist who has dis- 
covered the spiritual. Many of us thought 
that Huxley, when he wrote Brave New 
World, was clearly on the well-trodden path 
to Rome. When he published Grey Eminence, 
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however, it became evident that he had 
missed a turning. 
“. . . not suitable for general reading.” 


Tomorrow’s Business 

Beardsley Rumi F & R, $2.50 
America: “Self-imposed discipline is the only 
hope of free enterprise: that is the central 
thesis of Mr. Ruml’s book on the means to 
full employment in a truly democratic struc- 
ture. Some parts of it will seem too obvious 
for businessmen, others a trifle abtruse for 
the mere layman. Mr. Ruml opens with a 
careful analysis of freedom; for our goal must 
be “not freedom for business, but business for 


freedom. 


“The book closes with a nine-point fiscal 
policy, emphasizing the Ruml-Sonne tax plan 
proposed last year.” 


Tomorrow Will Sing 

Elliott Arnold DS & P, $2.50 
Riley Hughes in America: “. . . the story of 
Lieutenant Eddie Amato, former Long Island 
farm boy, who finds himself stationed with 
a bomber group close to the Italian farm on 
which his father was born. A novel, perhaps, 
of sentiment, but not one of sentimentality. 
Its characters are types. . . . It is adult, rea- 
sonable and, on the whole, reassuring.” 


The Troubled Midnight 

John Gunther Harper, $2.50 
New York Times: “Mr. Gunther is a com- 
pelling writer, even when he is out of his 
element . . . his word pictures are always 
sharp. . . . His story, at its most absurb, has 
a healthy sense of peace. 

. » » Gunther’s ideas on men and their 
politics ring true, if his characters do not .. . 
has the form of a novel, and the style of an 
earnest stump-speech.” FIO 


The Ukraine: A Submerged Nation 

William Henry Chamberlin Mac, $1.75 
The Sign: “. . . Chamberlin writes with 
knowledge, accuracy, and fairness. What he 
has to say about the Polish and Russian 
division and domination of almost forty mil- 
lion people neither Polish or Russian is not 
flattering to those who espouse either side. 

“The Polish-Russian boundary dispute makes 
an understanding of the Ukrainian background 
essential. Mr. Chamberlin traces the history 
of the Ukranian land and its people. . . . His 
conclusion is that Russia will dominate the 
whole Ukraine after this war.” 


America: “. . . unpretentious . . . carries 
weight, coming as it does from an impartial 
and fearless critic of the Soviets, a true friend 
of Poland and a universally recognized ob- 
jective and factual reporter.” 


The Vitality of the Christian Tradition 
George F. Thomas Harpers, $3.00 
Bakewell Morrison, St. Louis University, in 
Modern Schoolman: “. . . by a group of 
Modernists . . . an effort at the development 
of the unconscious thesis that Modernism lacks 
but still needs an objective basis. 

“ ... @ series of essays, strung together 
with remarkable skill and producing an effec 
tive unity of impact. . 





BOOKS ON TRIAL 





The Vigil of a Nation 

Lin Yutang Day, $2.75 
Paul H. Hallett in The Register, Denver: 

. . . A reversal of the present trend among 
influential authors to glorify traitorous Red 
opposition governments in the three or four 
countries where they have established them- 
selves. . . . In this report the charming 
Chinese writer vigorously defends the Chung- 
king government . . . confirms what should 
already be well known, that the private 
armies supported by the Chinese Communists 
force Chiang Kaishek to divert troops from 
the Japanese front; and shows how criticism 
of the Chinese Nationalists in the U. S. re- 
flects the Communist party line. It is also 
an interesting travelogue. .. .” 


John S. Kennedy in The Catholic Transcript, 
Hartford: “ . One notes that Lin Yutang 
still scatters through his pages a few remarks 
betraying his low opinion of Christianity. One 
has come to expect this.” 


The Wanderer. A Novel of 
Dante and Beatrice 

Nathan Schachner A-C, $3.00 
America: “... an attempt, by an obviously 
sincere lover of Dante and his works, to por- 
tray the wanderings—literal, allegorical, moral 
and mystical—of the poet and exile . . . the 
result is too unimaginative for fiction and too 
imaginary for history. 

Mr. Schachner’s qualifications as a historian 
are not reassuring.” 


War Through the Ages 

Lynn Montross Harper, $5.00 
America: “A history of warfare. It starts with 
the ancient Greek wars from 490 BC and 
continues down to June, 1944. The objective 
of the writer is that the world may learn 
from books instead of from bombs. This 
would be desirable, but this reviewer finds 
nothing in the book which explains how such 
a substitution can be made. The book has a 
good bibliography, a serviceable index and 
very poor maps.” 


War Criminals: Their Prosecution 
and Punishment 

Sheldon Glueck Knopf, $3.00 
America: “Mr. Glueck, professor of Criminal 
Law and Criminology at Harvard University, 
is passionately determined to have Axis war 
criminals punished. His views seem to be, in 
general, also those of the United States De- 
partment of State, as recently announced by 
Under Secretary Grew. 

“He covers the whole ground of the matter 
quite thoroughly.” 


What the Negro Wants 
Edited by R.W. Logan _U. North Carolina P., $3.50 


Symposium by fourteen Negro leaders. 
Recommended. 


America: “Those who wish up-to-date ma- 
terial for study-groups, debates, etc., will find 
an abundance in this symposium.” 


William the Silent 
C. V. Wedgwood Yale, $3.00 


Henry G. J. Beck in Commonweal: “Those 
who love color and action will find it here in 
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this book . . . with an English style that is 
crystal clear and a scholarship beyond re- 
proach. 

“One point only would I quarrel with. King 
Philip of Spain who serves as villain in the 
piece has been seen solely from the standpoint 
of the Dutch.” 


With Hearts Courageous 
Edna Kenton : Liveright, $2.00 


The Tidings: “Story of the French Jesuit 
missionaries, who came to America in 1611 

. vigorous and forceful . . . keeping close 
to the original sources.” 


Writers and Their Critics 
Henri Peyre Cornell U. P., $3.00 


America: “If, as the author proclaims passim, 
one of the marks of great literature is the 
sense of shock it administers to contemporary 
appreciation, then this book approximates a 
classic. 


“Tt is a most humiliating study in human 
blindness and fallibility that is spread before 
us. ... a forthright, fighting book. Mr. Peyre 
himself is not at all hesitant to rate authors 
and their works according to a scale of values. 
It is only regrettable that having once ruled 
out “dogmatism,” he has canceled the only 
fixed scale of values that we have. ... 
Scholars professors, critics . . . will come up 
awake, disagreeing, agreeing, stimulated, mad, 
but certainly not bored, after this thorough 
literary ducking.” 


| ROM: REE 


Study Needed — 
On Both Sides 


The University and the 
Modern World 


Arnold Nash Mac, $2.50 


The author is convinced that the scien- 
tific philosophy of the modern world is 
a failure. He shows that totalitarianism 
appreciates this fact but offers a remedy 
more dangerous than the disease. Seem- 
ingly, he bases his solution on a new 
Christian order, developed from doc- 
trines now held in common. To say 
that this is impossible or impractical 
will do no great good. Those who re- 
ject the idea must offer some better 
substitute, and particularly some cogent 
evidence to support their belief that 
their proposals have any likelihood of 
success. 

Mr. Nash apparently does not under- 
stand the Scholastic philosophy which 
he rejects. What is needed is more 
people who understand not only Scho- 
lasticism but also the reasons why Mr. 
Nash feels as he does. What might then 
follow is an expansion of that “common 
ground” of belief to a point where its 
influence became effective. 
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Religious Nature 


The Ascetical Life 

P. Pascal, S.T.D. Herder, 1944, $2.50 
A concise introductory treatise on funda- 
mentals—includes incomplete bibliography. 


Catholic Art and Culture 

EZ. 1. Watkin S & W, $4.50 
The Sign: “For the uninitiated this book will 
have scant appeal. It is a pity that material 
such as is herein contained cannot be pre- 
sented in a form palatable to the uncultivated 
taste of the average Catholic layman who 
needs it, who ought to have it, and who 
very often wants to have it. ... For the 
specialists . . . the book will be a satisfying 
and welcome feast.” 


Jesus, the Divine Teacher 

Wm. H. Russell Kennedy, $3.00 
The Commonweal: “Within certain limits . . . 
a sound and a satisfying study . . . an in- 
formative treatise that lays emphasis upon the 
meaning of the Christ and upon His teaching 
methods. 

“If not the ‘genuinely profound work’ its 
jacket proclaims, this is at all events a diligent 
setting forth of truths that bear resaying. . ..” 


Lent 

Conrad Pepler, O. P. Herder, $4.00 
Our Sunday Visitor: “... he comments on 
the Lenten liturgy day by day .. . aids the 


Christian in his or her effort to profit from 
the penitential season. . . . prepared for the 
laity . . . as well as for Priests and Religious.” 


The Man Nearest to Christ 

F. L. Filas, S.J. Bruce, $2.50 
America: “The careful analysis of what is fic- 
tion and what fact in all we hear about Saint 
Joseph is the special recommendation of this 
book... .” 


Mirror of Christ: Francis of Assisi 

Rev. Isidore O’ Brien, O. F.M. S. A. G., $2.50 
America: “... a portrait of the Saint which 
enhances all his traditional winsomeness and 
which will endear him all the more to all 
classes of men . . . a truly sympathetic and 
a brilliantly written biography. .. .” 


Pope Pius XII 


Kees van Hoek 
Desirable Biog. Imprimatur. 


Philos Lib, $1.85 


A Preface to Newman’s Theology 
E. D. Benard Herder, $2.25 


Admirably well done. 


The Psalms With Reflections 

V. Rev. Charles J. Callan, O. P. Wagner, $5.00 
The Sign: “The Psalter is the official prayer 
book of the Church. . . . These poems of 
surpassing literary beauty . . . are also perfect 
prayers for private devotion. 

The English translation of the psalms, the 
exegetical notes, and the ‘Spiritual Reflec- 
tions’ . . . are entirely new . . . deeply spiritual 
book... .” 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


The Story of Dr. King 

Mary Wallace Com. of Holy Land, $2.00 
Dominicana: “Its moral tone is high and it 
provides entertaining reading.” 


With the Help of Thy Grace 

Rev. John Matthews, S.J. NBS, $1.50 
Questions and answers about actual grace— 
factually stated. 


Music 

The Conductor Raises His Baton 

Wm. J. Finn Harper, $3.75 
Sat. Rev. of Lit.: “. . . Father Finn’s ex- 
cellent analysis. . . . There are few singers and 
instrumentalists who would not gain from a 
careful study of what he has to say . . . he 
deals with the crux of any performer’s prob- 
lems—musicianship. 

“Perhaps the most important contribution 
. . . the introduction of the reader to the 
immense vitality and beauty of pre-classic 
music. . . . No choral student should fail to 
study every page of the book.” 


Harvard Dictionary of Music 

Willi Apel Harvard, $6.00 
SRL: “.. . a one-volume reference work 
dealing with non-biographical phases of the 
art . . . he has recognized the need—and has 
set out to supply... . 

“ . . has been able to concentrate on es- 
sentially musical topics. Terms are defined 
and the things they represent, if important 
enough, are traced historically or analyzed 
technically, or both. 

“An outstanding virtue of the book is its 
well chosen, up-to-date bibligraphies. In this 
respect it is almost alone among musical dic- 
tionaries in English. Any student wishing to 
investigate a particular subject is given an ex- 
cellent start. ... 

“. .. an invaluable tool to both student 
and scholar and should quickly become a 
standard reference work in every library.” 


Mozart, His Character, His Work 

Alfred Einstein Oxford, $5.00 
N. Y. Times: “. . . Einstein is outstanding 
among musical scholars . . . an illuminating 
and informative work . . . lively and fasci- 
nating. ... 

“ . . Beautifully printed . . . the musical 
quotations are of an excellent size and pro- 
portion.” FIO 


Music for the Millions 


David Ewen Arco Pub., $5.00 
Sat. Rev. «* Lit.: “.. . brothers and sisters 


in music, don’t miss this ‘indispensable ref- 
erence book,’ for it is one of those which the 
publishers call ‘the long-awaited—the in- 
comparable—the invaluable—(and, of course) 
definitive’ work of art.” FIO 


The Unashamed Accompanist 
Gerald Moore Mac, $1.50 


Sat. Rev. of Lit.: “Writing from a rich pro- 
fessional experience as accompanist to many 


" of the great singers, violinists, and cellists of 


this generation, Mr. Moore presents the art 
of the accompanist in a new and interesting 
light . . . delightful and readable discussion. . . . 
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“. .. contains a wealth of expert advice 
equally valuable to the professional and the 
embryo accompanist.” FIO 


What Is Music? 

John Erskine Lipp., $2.75 
Sat. Rev. .of Lit.: “In the entire history of 
musical criticism, nobody has ever written a 
completely satisfactory extended definition of 
music. With many a modest disclaimer of 
any professional authority, John Erskine has 
elected himself to turn the trick. . ;: . 

“.... the larger part of what he does ac- 
complish is inaccurate, or trivial, or at best 
brightly topical. 

“.. . it is impossible not to applaud Mr. 
Erskine’s adroit manner of uncovering a great 
deal of the sham and nonsense in present-day 
American musical activity . . . many helpful 
pointers for those who want to know why 
our music is not better than it is.” FIO 


Poetry— 
Verse 


In This Our Day 

Edith Lovejoy Pierce Harper, $1.50 
America: “In an esthetic world which abounds 
in shapeless and faceless poetry, it is a relief 
$0 WOR 6 0 


Land of Unlikeness 

Robert Lowell Cummington, $3.00 
America: “. . . elemental poetry, rich, riotous, 
religious and realistic—sometimes, I cannot 
help feeling, to the point of irreverence. . . .” 


Poems by Adam Mickiewicz 

Ed. by Geo. Rapall Noyes Polish Inst., $4.00 
Michael Williams in Commonweal: “In addi- 
tion to the hundreds of pages of verse transla- 
tions, two prose works, the famous ‘Books of 
the Polish Nation and of the Polish Pilgrims’ 
are included. 


“. . . This book calls for wider attention 
and more practical attention than are or- 
dinarily alloted to translated work of by-gone 
authors.” 


The Soldier 

Conrad Aiken New Directions, $0.50 
Francis X. Maynard, O.F.M., in The Tidings: 
“. . . this poem strives to express what it 
means to be a soldier, and seeks to give solace 
and encouragement to the man in the ranks. 


.. . presents a number of quick, vivid pictures 
of great military achievements . . . strong, 
clear and musical. +i 
“. .. it is based upon natural ethics, 

is humanitarian. There is nothing which 
proaches the truly supernatural or the 

. . . It is worth reading for its beauty and 
its word music. There is nothing in it which 
will hurt one’s faith. .. .” 


on the om - se 
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Sr. Bernice 


Recommends 
Our Lady Goes A-Maying 
Mary Paula Williamson SAG, $1.00 
By Sister M. Bernice, F.S.P.A., 
Cathedral High School, 
Superior, Wisconsin 


This is one of the most charming 
books for children that has come out 
this year. It is a delightful story of 
Our Lady based on an old legend from 
South America in which Our Lady is 
poetically reputed to go abroad on the 
eve of Mayday, to walk in the fields. 
According to the legend, evidences in 
the way of dew and thistledown are to 
be found on her robes the next morning. 
For those who are fortunate enough to 
read the book it will not be difficult for 
their imagination to adapt the lovely 
legend to the even truer reality of the 
care of Our Lady for those on earth. 
The story is laid at Meadow House 
which is in an exquisite rural setting. 
It is true that Daddy was an artist and 
no farmer, “But he and Mummy were 
rather old-fashioned in their ideas about 
home life. They wanted a family, very 
much, and they wanted the right place 
for the family to grow in.” Their dream 
came true when they were able to buy 
a country home called Meadow House. 

BeBe ® 


The Little Flower 


Little Queen 
Ages 12-17, Nov., 1944 

Mary Fabyan Windeatt Grail, $2.00 

Good story of The Little Flower— 

written as beimg told by herself. 

In recommending this little book for 
the ages mentioned, I am guessing. Per- 
haps even younger children will profit 
by its reading. Older people, also. 

In writing books, authors must have 
in mind the approximate age-levels for 
which they think they are suitable. 
I cannot understand why they don’t 
take readers into their confidence. 

In this book, Mary Fabyan Windeatt 
attempts to have The Little Flower tell 
her story in the first person. Despite 
difficulties, she has done well. She says 
also, “When you are older you will read 
The Story of a Soul.” 

x * 


Secret of the Book Shop 
Frances Y. Young 10-12, Cat. Guild, 50c 


Expansion of a short mystery-story. 
Fair. 








YOUNG PRINCE GONZAGA 


Bro. Ernest, C.S.C. Josephite Press, $1.50 
By Richard Butler, O. P. 


Bro. Ernest has partially fulfilled an 
urgent need for a child’s life of St. 
Aloysius, Patron of Youth. His color- 
ful account of the boy prince’s victorious 
struggle against parental objections to 
a religious vocation suffers only by an 
apparent incompletion. The narration 
abruptly closes with Aloysius’ entrance 
into the Society of Jesus; the rich ful- 
fillment of the youth’s bitterly con- 
tested vocation is hurriedly generalized 
in a few short paragraphs. This defi- 
ciency, however, plus a few instances 
of cloister terminology, is not sufficient 
to seriously detract from a meritorious 
project. The story has all the dazzling 
atmosphere of the mediaeval court and 
is sure to please, as well as inspire, 
juvenile readers. The many _ illustra- 
tions by Bro. Etienne (They take up 
half the space of this small volume- 
are rather amateurish but will probably 
appeal to younger eyes. 


w BS w 


Carl 

Alex Mélancon Macmillan, $2.00 

By Dorothy Atkinson Williams 

Carl is agreeably written under many 
difficulties by a private in the Air Corps, 
formerly a feature writer for the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune. He paints an 
interesting picture of Carl, who chose 
a “Soldier Boy” at random and wrote 
to him constantly with a remarkable 
faithfulness for a seven year old boy. It 
seems likely that the bulk of the mate- 
rial was supplied by Carl’s mother, 
whom we know as “Miss Annie,” a 
former teacher. 

Quite definitely it is a book about 
children, and not to be considered a 
book for children. Carl might be thought 
quite a wonderful boy by those who 
view little boy antics with an indulgent 
eye. The less sentimental might find him 
a precocious and mischievous youngster 
who has been rather over-exposed to the 
movies and comics. 


x ww FF 


Spain 
Michael Williams, Special Editor of 
The Commonweal, says in a recent 
issue: 
“T still believe that under the actual 
circumstances prevailing when the civil 
war began, especially in view of what 





was either the participation, or at best 
the criminal negligence, of the Spanish 
Republican government in the provoca- 
tive persecution-to-the-blood of Catho- 
lics, as such, as part of a plain design 
to wipe out Catholicism, the civil war 
in Spain had become humanly speak- 
ing, both inevitable and necessary. . . . 

“Today’s policy in regard to Spain, 
I think, is how to get rid of Franco, 
and his Falange, and what both repre- 
sent, without handing back the people 
of Spain to any government, call it what 
we will, that is as weak and unrepre- 
sentative of the population as a whole 
as was the so-called Republic over- 
thrown by Franco.” 

During the senate squabble over the 
appointment of James Clement Dunn, 
an Episcopalian, as Assistant Secretary 
of State, there was read into the record 
a statement from Great Contemporaries 
in which Winston Churchill very clearly 
stated that the Communists were re- 
sponsible for the civil war in Spain. 

* * * 
Survivor 

Lt. Paul Madden Bruce, $1.00 
This is the story—as told to Pete Mar- 
tin, associate editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post—by the surviving crew 
member of an Air Transport plane 
which ran out of gas on a flight over 
the ocean near Florida. 

It’s a short sketch—only 68 pages— 
and similar stories have been told of 
life and death on rafts in the open sea, 
but none with greater human interest. 

Two of the three men were Catholics, 
including Lt. Madden, the only one to 
survive, and he is definite in his belief 
that he was saved by his prayers and 
those of his family and friends at home. 

The story appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post as “Tragic Voyage.” 

* * * 
The Gobi Desert 
Cable and French 

V. G. Travel Book 
America: “Nobody will question the jacket’s 
modest claim that theirs is probably one of the 
greatest books of travel published in a long 
time.” 


Mac., $3.50 


WW ee 


Follow Me 


The Master’s voice was sweet: 
“I gave My life for thee; 

Bear thou this cross thro’ pain and loss, 
Arise and follow. Me.” 

I clasped it in my hand— 
O Thou, who diedst for me, 

The day is bright, my step is light, 
’Tis sweet to Follow Thee! 
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Radio Drama 


The American Story 
Archibald MacLeish 


DS&P, $2.00 
By Richard Butler, O.P. 


THE AMERICAN STORY contains 
ten radio scripts originally broad- 
cast over N.B.C.’s University of the 
Air. Their effectiveness via the medium 
of radio is not here in question. Cer- 
tainly, as dramatic literature, they 
achieve uncommon distinction. Our new- 
ly appointed Assistant Secretary of 
State has again capitalized on his many 
years in the Library of Congress, this 
time by producing a striking expression 
of the common historical experience of 
the Americas. Unifying his material by 
means of a narrator and witnesses, Mr. 
MacLeish poetically revivifies the dusty 
chronicles of the American adventure, 
weaving excerpts out of the records, 
from Columbus to Jefferson, into an 
even lyrical pattern. History becomes 
an exciting experience when, for example, 
the reader is led into the creaking cabin 
of the Santa Maria and peeps over the 
shoulders of Columbus as the de- 
termined Admiral sets down his journal 
of the voyage. It is also gratifying to 
note that most of these original sources 
are the careful records of missionary 
friars, men whose intellectual conscious- 
ness was attuned to their apostolic 
zeal. This fact is indeed a sound assault 
upon biased hisorians who, following 
the errors of the invidious Black Legend, 
depict the Spanish missioner as a dull- 
witted marauder, matching the avarice 
of the conquistador. 


* wr 


Mental Disorders— 
Timely—Popular 


Personal Mental Hygiene 

Dom Verner Thomas Moore G&S, $4.00 

The Register, Denver: “Dom Moore, 
O.S.B., is both an M.D. and a Ph.D. 
and is professor of psychology and psy- 
chiatry in the Catholic University of 
America. He knows his subject from 
both the material and the spiritual 
standpoint, for he is a_ successful 
physician as well as a learned priest. 

“Because Dr. Moore is a profound 
scientist, his book has many difficult 
technical terms, but an ordinarily in- 
telligent reader should get plenty from 
it, especially if he is willing to use a 
dictionary. 
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“The most common blemishes of 
character, the author points out, come 
from an inadequate control of the emo- 
tions and concern, in particular, all 
those displays of temper and antagon- 
ism that cause difficulty in our inter- 
personal relationships. Although they 
may be small, these antagonisms, if 
they are uncontrolled and are allowed 
to become habitual, may cause a person 
to be regarded in time as of unsound 
mind and to be confined for a period 
or the rest of his life in a hospital for 
victims of mental disorders. The book 
is chiefly concerned with a description 
of these dangerous tendencies and with 
the ways one should follow to avoid 
disaster because of them. 

“We can exert control over our own 
emotions, he holds, by an attempt to 
understand our emotional mechanisms 
in order to know how to use them right 
and by learning to take various atti- 
tudes in the presence of trials and dis- 
appointments that will enble us to see 
things from a more wholesome view.” 


x + 


Pagan Gods 


The Path of the Great 
Stephen Gargilis Athena, 1945, $2.75 


If we believe his own Preface, Steve 
Gargilis got a break which should make 
him the envy of struggling authors. He 
was in love with a Greek poem, Eroto- 
kritos, and obsessed with the idea of 
translating what he calls its profound 
truths. He attempted a translation, but 
achieved only a dud, whereupon his 
hero, Erotokritos — originally only an 
imaginary character — appeared and 
commanded him to drop the translating 
and tell the real story on which the 
poem was founded. Erotokritos touched 
his hand—and the author fainted. When 
he came to, he was back in the era of 
the pagan gods. And the novel he 
wrote, instead of being the translation 
originally intended is an adaptation of 
the thoughts of the poem to the condi- 
tions of ancient Greece. 

Erotokritos a commoner committed 
the unpardonable offense of falling in 
love with Arety, who, as the daughter 
of the king was believed to be a god- 
dess. Talk about the troubles of true 
love! “Ero” was certainly in a tough 
spot. He prayed unceasingly, fasted be- 
fore mountain shrines, fought off the 
emissaries sent by evil gods to enlist 
him, and finally saved his life only by 
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consenting to perpetual banishment. 
Arety was cast into the dungeon. 

That, of course, is not the end. The 
gods saw to it that “Ero” was enabled 
to perform incredible exploits—which 
were eventually rewarded. 

Author Gargilis is convinced that the 
old forces of evil are incarnated in the 
present war and the Germans are their 
tools—and that the Forces of Light are 
also present, with Erotokritos carrying 
the banner. 

It seems to this writer that Stephen 
Gargilis has concocted a thrilling tale. 
His presentation is novel and he writes 
as though he believed his story. He is 
not, he says, a God-fearing man, but 
he prayed tearfully to God when over- 
come by thoughts of suicide in a moment 
of despair as destruction hovered over 
the world and even the people of the 
United States slumbered thoughtlessly 
in its shadows. 

Theologically, I would say, the author 
is confused, but, since he makes it clear 
that his views are based on the legends 
of pagan days, there should be no harm 
for adults in his interesting story. I 
would recommend that he read The 
Mystery of Iniquity for sounder views 
on the problems raised in his book. 


tk of t- 
THE SOUL AFIRE 
3/1/45 


Ed. H. A. Reinhold Pantheon, $3.50 
John Thomas Bonée, O.P. 


The Soul Afire is a collection of mys- 
tical writings. According to its editor 
it is not intended to be an anthology. 
An attempt is made to integrate the 
various selections and show an order 
among them, and to arouse in the 
reader an interest in mystical writings. 

These efforts, however, are not com- 
pletely successful. The defects the editor 
sees in most anthologies are not absent 
from his book. He “does not give us 
mysticism as the result of a develop- 
ment;” the writings of many of his 
authors tend to “blind us by such in- 
tensity of light that we are unable to 
see any connection between them.” 

The term “mystic” is admittedly used 
in a very wide sense. Selections are 
given, for example, from Plato, Cassian, 
Paul Claudel and Jacques Maritain. 
These are to “prepare the mind for 
truly mystical writings.” While this is 
in itself certainly legitimate, in the 
present case the ordinary reader is not 
enabled to determine which are the 
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genuine mystics—mystics in the strict 
sense. No definition of mysticism is 
given; though much is said about what 
mysticism is not. 

Finally, mystical experience rather 
than mystical doctrine is emphasized. 
We call into question the author’s state- 
ment that Gerard M. Hopkins’ poems 
are a better approach to understanding 
Augustine and Teresa than a theological 
text. A good theologian expresses clearly, 
accurately and succinctly what the 
poet clouds and obscures at great length. 
An understanding of mystical poetry 
presupposes mystical doctrine. 

While there can be no question of 
disagreeing with any of the writings 
contained in the collection, the useful- 
ness of gathering them for publication 
is not apparent. There is not enough 
of anyone’s writings and not enough 
unity among the passages cited to give 
anything like a clear notion of the 
nature of mysticism or how the mys- 
ical life is to be attained. 

The book contains nothing by which 
a person will be harmed in reading; 
but it is hard to see how it will do any- 
one a great deal of good. It is regrettable 
that the compiler failed to achieve the 
synthesis he desired. 

The very nature of The Soul Afive 
seems to make it an unconscious at- 
tempt at “Mysticism Made Easy.” It is 
a little unexpected to find this modern 
tendency toward haste and pre-digestion 
in the field of mysticism. 

Our reaction to the book is indifferent. 


Ret BS 


Timely-Imporiant 


Full Employment in a Free Society 
Wm. H. Beveridge 429 pp., Norton, $3.75 


Henry Wallace proposed creating 
more post-war jobs than there would 
be workers available to fill them. So 
Congress clipped Henry’s wings, the 
first step being to divorce the loan 
agencies from the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

_ Many legislators are afraid of Mr. 
Wallace’s ideas. They fear the cure he 
prescribes. I haven’t yet met any critic 
who read the book (Democracy Re- 
born, $3.00) in which the then candi- 
date for Vice-President outlined his 
views. Most of those who complain 
don’t know what he’s talking about— 
and are not anxious to learn. 

In the present book, the author of 





the Beveridge plan makes a similar 
proposal—more vacant jobs than un- 
employed men—a seller’s market for 
labor. 

How? Well, that’s what people 
should be thinking about—and that’s 
why this book is important. We must 
have planning, or strife. Must a planned 
society end only in authoritarianism? 
Can our essential liberties include the 
liberty of a private citizen to own the 
means of production? Beveridge says 
“No.” 


Economic liberalism failed, he thinks, 
because (1) it concerned itself pri- 
marily with production instead of de- 
mand. (2) It caused business cycles by 
failing to balance savings and invest- 
ment, and (3) by devoting itself ex- 
clusively to profits. He is speaking 
specifically about England, but his 
ideas are applicable to us. The plan he 
proposes is going to find its counterpart 
in post-war America — the National 
Government will have to make an out- 
lay sufficient to fill the gaps left by 
private enterprise. Individual rights will 
be curtailed. Compulsory wage arbitra- 
tion will become effective. Risk capital 
will seek foxholes. Functionaries will 
swarm like locusts—and some of the 
brand of social planners whose stock in 
trade is sneering at the evils of business 
may have to go to work. 

In the meantime, those interested in 
this vital problem—which is as close to 
everyone as his own doorstep should 
also read Beardsley Ruml’s Tomor- 
row’s Business. It’s pro-business, but 
its opponents should try to answer its 
arguments rather than damning them. 


eo RR 


Convent Boarding School 


Virginia A. Kenny S & W, $2.00 


By N. Elizabeth Monroe, Ph.D. 


Convent Boarding School is an attempt 
to offset the travesties of convent school 
life appearing in recent fiction and es- 
says by a reconstruction of the author’s 
childhood. While in college Miss Kenny 
took out her sixth grade compositions 
and made them into a book. This may 
be the way little girls who go to con- 
vent schools feel and talk; if so, the 
less said about it the better. Though I 
am sure this was not the intention, the 
heroine sounds like a thoroughgoing prig 
and the convent the last place in the 
world anyone would choose to go. 


Reviewer 

Dorothy Atkinsom Williams, before 
her marriage, had library training and 
practical experience in writing advertis- 
ing copy. Bringing up eight children 
gave her plenty of opportunity to ob- 
serve the likes and dislikes of young 
people and also impressed upon her the 
necessity of careful scrutiny of modern 
reading matter. 


* * * 

Films 
The Keys of the Kingdom 
America: “. . . one of the very finest of 


the season’s offerings. The film achieves 
greatness by capturing the spiritual 
qualities of the kindly Father Chisholm, 
though the story has true merit of its 
own. ... the characterizations are splen- 
did, with only Vincent Price, as the 
worldly Monsignor, striking what 
seemed to be a false note. . . . unob- 
jectionable morally, but . ... contains 
statements by the leading character, 
the priest, susceptible to meaning not 
in accordance with Catholic doctrine. 

. . strongly recommended to the whole 
family.” 

>  - S  s 

It would seem that the Literary Guild 
book club has become a sort of half- 
way house to Hollywood, which is re- 
ported to have bought the January se- 
lection, Captain from Castile, after hav- 
ing previously acquired Amna and the 
King of Siam, Earth and High Heaven, 
Green Dolphin Street and the unfortu- 
nate Tree Grows in Brooklyn. 

Hollywood, consequently, gets the 
benefit of all the publicity built up for 
books which fail to rate as literature— 
and most of which can hardly be termed 
good escape reading. 


x* &® 


RKO have bought the film rights to 
Anything Can Happen, the rollicking re- 
port of the Russian who learned about 
America by coming here to live. 

This book, and Brogan’s The Amer- 
ican Character, were the Book-of-the- 
Month Club dual selection for January 
—about the most popular choice of the 
past year. 

* & 

Our congratulations to Robert S. La- 
bonge, newly appointed Managing Edi- 
tor of The Tidings, Los Angeles, one of 
the most interesting diocesan newspa- 
pers of the country. 
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Communistic Slant 
People On Our Side 

Edgar Snow Random, $3.50 
A news correspondent report on Russia, 
China and India. Inconclusive. H.S.— 
No. MS—Possibly. 


About half the book deals with Rus- 
sia—superficially. The author believes 
in planning and that Russian socialism 
will progress after the war. He follows 
the popular policy of criticizing Chiang 
Kai-Shek. Since the latter is opposed 
to Communism, the inference as to 
where Mr. Snow stands is rather clear. 
Likewise, in the inference from his re- 
marks that the Russians are more free 
because they do not suffer from Church 
domination. 

The Cripps mission to India is dis- 
cussed, and the author criticizes Gandhi 
adherents as well as the British regime. 
There is nothing new in his statement 
that lack of equality with the Western 
peoples produced discord. 

The book will be much discussed— 
may have some value for students wish- 
ing to acquaint themselves with various 
views—but failed to impress us as hav- 
ing much value. 


x + 


WHY 


Father John S. Kennedy reports that 
when he said in a lecture, “This book 
is at odds with the Gospel,” one Catho- 
lic remarked—‘What of it—the Gos- 
pels are mostly hearsay.” 

In our book department it is not 
unusual to hear someone say, “What 
are those— Bibles? Don’t you know 
that Catholics are not allowed to read 
the Bible?” 

I can understand why people make 
this statement. They have heard or read 
the remark so often that they have 
forgotten that it was not from the 
pulpit. 

We have had other experiences, how- 
ever, which we cannot understand. We 
have had Catholics come into our shop 
and ask for Missals. The matter of the 
“revised translation” often comes up 
for discussion in connection with the 
Gospels and Epistles and to our sur- 
prise we hear the remark, “Gospels 
and Epistles—what do they have to 
do with a Missal?” Please note that 
we are referring to questions asked by 
Catholics, who, of their own volition, 
came into a Catholic book shop and 
inquired about Missals. 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


One Thing Leads 
To Another 


The Book-of-the-Month Club sold 
over 400,000 copies of Ernie Pyle’s 
Brave Men in December alone. Book 
stores are said to have sold another 
quarter of a million. 

Yankee From Olympus, another B-o- 
t-M selection, is weil over half a million. 
x © & 

The misnamed, misleading and largely 
worthless Razor's Edge, a Literary 
Guild Selection, has sold well over a 
million copies. 

Reverend Benedict Ehmann in the 
Rochester Courier says the above book 
by Somerset Maugham is, as a story, 
a total loss—trivial and insincere— 
value close to zero. Plot, characters and 
observations are dull and the high pres- 
sure blurbs about its being a profound 
and religious novel are an exasperating 
abracadabra which aims to make people 
think they are looking into a well when 
they are only looking into a saladbowl. 

The whole thing adds up to “a par- 
ticularly noxious specimen of contempo- 
rary sterility and decadence.” 

o. #4 

The Editor of the Christian Century 
—probably the most influential Protes- 
tant weekly — recently declared that 
there is no hope for arresting the down- 
ward curve of culture towards secu- 
larism — another name for atheism — 
unless a way is found to provide re- 
ligious instruction in the public schools. 
He pointed out that for several gener- 
ations youth has received less and less 
religious instruction. 

The time may come when, as the 
last resort, we may begin using com- 
mon sense. 

In the meantime, Booxs oN TRIAL 
is attempting to make up for the de- 
ficiency by getting our Catholic people 
to read books that will make them 
better acquainted with the philosophy 
and background history of the religion 
and the Church in which they profess 
to believe. 

ee ee 
Library Experience 
We are indebted to Rev. M. A. Stef- 


fen, Ames, Iowa, for the information - 


that the Librarian at Jowa State Col- 
lege, in speaking of their Catholic Book 
Shelf said, “There has been much more 
use of the books by Catholic authors 
than I had expected. I had no idea 
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that there would be such use of them 
as has developed.” 

The Library kept a record of circu- 
lation during Lent of both the Catholic 
display and the general religious dis- 
play. More Catholic books were circu- 
lated than all other religious books 
combined. The Catholic enrollment is 
approximately 10% of the total. 


=* +e 


from Publisher's Weekly—organ of the 
book trade. 

Speaking of a man who specializes in 
promoting books for publishing houses, 
PW says that this gentleman 

“. . . believes that it is highly impor- 
tant for a promotion man to know what 
a given book is about. When he goes 
to work on any promotion piece, 
whether it be a jacket, a poster, or what 
not, he always reads the book if it is 
available, or at least a resume prepared 
by the editor. In this fashion he thinks 
he is able to furnish to the publisher 
the proper selling angle.” 

at eae 
Caesar and Christ 

Will Durant S&S, $5.00 
“Durant,” says Fanny Butcher of the 
Chicago Tribune, “set himself as a life 
work . . . studying mankind for the 
benefit of man . . .” She failed to add 
that the “man” was probably Will Dur- 
ant, and much of the writing had been 
done for the notorious Haldemann- 
Julius wrecking crew. 

In his new book, Durant “treats the 
advent of Christ as history, and sees in 
it no divine supernaturalism. He sug- 
gests that the resurrection “might have 
been a physical revival of the body re- 
moved from the cross before actual 
death.” 

The book will not harm those who by 
adequate preparation are qualified to 
understand its superficiality, but they, 
of course, will not be wasting their time. 
For those not so qualified through train- 
ing in sound philosophy, it is a menace. 

* * * 


Subscription Notice 


Hereafter we will be unable to sup- 
ply back numbers on subscriptions that 
have been allowed to lapse. We can 
make no promise of reviving subscrip- 
tions that are not paid on receipt. 
our renewal notice. We will regret 
ing to inconvenience anyone, but 
lems in the magazine field are mul 
ing. 
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Christian Delinquencies 


In Britain and America the Catholic 
finds himself in a very peculiar position. 
His trouble is that his Christian moral 
and social ideals appear to be so very 
inferior to those of his religiously indif- 
ferent countrymen. They crusade for 
progress, justice, the four freedoms, de- 
cency, the Wilsonian or the Atlantic 
Charter, the League of Nations, Feder- 
alism, business honesty, the mainte- 
nance of the pledged word, disarmament, 
the abolition of slavery, cruelty, aggres- 
sion, barbarous methods of warfare, 
etc.; and the unfortunate Catholic, who 
finds it hard enough to lead a reason- 
ably Christian life himself in a slick, 
hard, largely decadent pagan atmos- 
| phere, finds it terribly hard to keep 
| up with all this super-Christian ideal- 
ism. He cannot oppose such splendid 
idealism, yet he sometimes wonders 
how it is that the vast and wealthy 
Anglo-Saxon civilization has in fact used 
its wealth and greatness and influence 
to so little good purpose, seeing that 
the world has steadily deteriorated in 
most of the above respects through its 
period of domination. He wonders, too, 
- how it can be that the greater the loss 
of effective belief in God and Christian- 
ity in Britain and America, the higher 
are the moral ideals which they out- 
wardly profess. A Christian country, un- 
less it is actually fighting for the Faith 
as such, has some reluctance in pro- 
claiming its national cause to be a cru- 
sade; but the Anglo-Saxon countries 
never take up the sword without being 
utterly persuaded that they are fighting 
God’s battles. It is small wonder, then, 
if the English or American Catholic, 
faced on the one side by Christian 
countries selling themselves to the Devil 
and on the other with the great indif- 
ferentist Anglo-Saxon world fighting for 
God, feels a little uncertain of himself 
and glad enough to be allowed to retire 
to his own spiritual shell, emerging as 
a plain Englishman or American. 

Yet here also times are slowly chang- 
ing. The gilt edge of Anglo-Saxon 
idealism is wearing thin, and what it 
covers is seen to be somewhat shoddy. 
But unfortunately it is mot the Christian 
who has rubbed it away through con- 
centrating upon the essentials of an 
order founded on the spiritual, moral, 
and economic rights and duties .. . 
who has dwelt on the grossly unequal 
division of wealth . . . who has pointed 
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out the irresponsible power heaped up 
into the hands of the big industrialist 
or financier . . . who has shown up 
the hollow pretense of trying to dictate 
to the world a moral code in which the 
maintenance of the comfortable status 
quo is hallowed with every sanctimoni- 
ous epithet, while the people’s morals 
and morale are allowed to decay 
through the application of the sole law 
of supply and demand to the very stuff 
which makes or breaks a man’s life and 
character. It is mot the Christian who 
has protested against the absurdity of 
maintaining the great supplies of the 
world’s raw materials while raising tar- 
iffs which make it impossible for less 
fortunate countries even to purchase 
those materials. All these protests in 
the last years of the old regime have 
come in their force, not from the Chris- 
tian, but from the Socialist. The Social- 
ist has not been afraid of courting 
national unpopularity and social ostra- 
cism by criticizing to the roots the 
structure of Anglo-Saxon capitalism. 
And that is why we must expect the 
Socialist to become a power tomorrow. 
But the Socialist has at bottom no 
solution except to extend, first to the 
State and then to the whole world, the 
particularist vices of capitalism with 
more than a touch of the Bolshevist or 
Nazist totalitarianism thrown in. 

(Quoted from Christianity in the 
Market-Place by Michael de la Bedo- 
yere, $2100. Italics ours.) 
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Threadbare 


Buffalo Coat 


Carol Brink November, 1944, Mac, $2.75 


Some years ago Carol Brink wrote Cad- 
die Woodlawn, a children’s book, which 
won the Newberry Award. Now she has 
written a first novel laid in Idaho in 
pioneer days when in the medical pro- 
fession the buffalo coat was a symbol of 
success. 

The leading characters are doctors; 
Hawkins, the breezy go-getter, disap- 
pointed in a wife who could never 
measure up to his ideas of style and so- 
cial activity; Duval, the widower he en- 
gaged as an assistant and whose wife 
had died abroad; and Allerton, a re- 
served Englishman who had married 
through a sense of obligation to his 
father-in-law. 

There are also the Methodist preach- 
er’s daughter, whose beauty turned the 
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heads of the town and brought eventual 
tragedy, and Alf, a farm boy who was 
in and out of the asylum, and who was 
apparently added to the cast for the 
purpose of bringing the plot to an end 
by murdering the old Doc, after which 
the unloved wife departs for France 
with Duval. 

The preacher’s daughter and the Eng- 
lish doctor, fellow singers in the choir, 
had found they could not live without 
each other, but, he, being quite “reli- 
gious” and unwilling to face divorce, 
which was frowned upon—there being a 
divorced woman living in the town — 
these two agreed on a death pact, so 
they ran away together and a day later 
were found dead by the doctor’s hypo- 
dermic needle in a hotel room. 

There are some authentic touches but 
on the whole the story is rather pre- 
posterous, poorly contrived, and shows 
evidence that the author attempted a 
theme far beyond her ability. 

The novel should not harm adults, 
but it is mostly a waste of time. 


ios We 


Speaking of How to Pray 

Mary Perkins S &W, $2.75 

Reviewed by Fortunata Caliri 

The way Mary Perkins puts it, there 
really is no excuse for any of us lay peo- 
ple. When St. Ignatius, recuperating from 
the leg injuries sustained in the battle 
of Pampeluna, read the lives of the 
Saints to pass the time, the thought that 
took possession of him was that if these 
men and women could be saints why 
couldn’t he be one also? Reading what 
Mary Perkins has to say in Speaking of 
How to Pray you will not be concerned 
to discover evidence of stylistic beauty 
or originality of thought or technique. 
You will think, in the spirit of Ignatius, 
that if Mary Perkins, a lay woman of 
your own generation, or younger, as the 
case may be, has grasped so well the 
full import of living the life of Christ 
in prayer, then why haven’t you? Be- 
cause even before you think this, it will 
have occurred to you that though you 
have been a Catholic all your life, and 
a good one, too, you did not know there 
was all this to prayer. Sure enough, you 
knew from your penny catechism that 
“prayer is the lifting up of the heart 
and mind to God.” But has it not been 
mechanical, more or less—in the morn- 
ing and in the evening, in between times 
at novenas to ask for favors, and at 
Sunday Mass to say the rosary and per- 
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haps to wait afterwards to “make the 
stations.” That’s a lot of prayer, cer- 
tainly, and nobody is belittling it. But 
it should not make you feel, when you 
find Speaking of How to Pray on the 
book shelf, that you do not need it be- 
cause you already know how to pray. 
For this book is no manual of how to 
get to heaven in ten easy steps. As the 
author puts it, in a rather original but 
contemporary way, prayer is no mere 
routine of memorized praises, petitions, 
and thanksgivings, but rather “our 
thoughtful and will-full Yes to God’s 
plans for us, to His life within us, to 
His exceeding Love for us.” 

But first we must know what these 
plans for us are in order to learn to 
pray. The author’s purpose, therefore, 
is to present God’s plans for us: “dog- 
mas come first, not liturgies,’ she quotes 
from Father Leonard Feeney, S.J., be- 
cause God Himself has told us how He 
wants us to pray. Reviewing the story 
of creation, the fall of Adam and Eve, 
the Incarnation and Redemption with 
all their significance for us, she pre- 
pares the reader for the means that God 
has given us to carry out His plans for 
us. Thus the first half of the book is 
meant to impress upon the reader that 
God’s plan for us—the entire aim of 
our lives—is to “acquire the art of the 
Love of God, to become one with the 
Love of God in Christ Our Lord as His 
members.” But we require a certain 
equipment with which to.encompass this 
aim, and God in His love for us has 
supplied us with that equipment: His 
Church, the Mystical Body. The re- 
maining chapters of the book explain 
the Sacraments, the “chief means by 
which Christ Our Lord gives us His life 
and His powers.” Here, in addition to 
the generally known truths about the 
Sacraments, are added a wealth of detail 
not so commonly known, as for instance 
the blessing of the holy oils and water, 
by whom blessed and when, as well as 
translations of the various prayers said 
for these ceremonies. Here in the sec- 
ond half of the book is a full review of 
the Mass, the perfect prayer. It is to be 
hoped that what she says will add con- 
siderably to the movement to impress 
the faithful majority that the Mass is 
their very own offering, and not a per- 
formance by the priest during which 
they stand or sit or kneel at specified 
moments, fingering a rosary all the 
while. And finally she comes to the 
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the Divine Office, to the sacramentals 
and blessings given to us that we may 
see all created things as reflections of 
God’s love to be used by us for the love 
of God. As a whole the book is a plea 
for participation of the laity in the offi- 
cial prayer of the Church. 

The second half of the book is by far 
the most absorbing, containing as it 
does so much that will be new to most 
lay readers. The first half is too long 
and repetitive, having the sound of a 
Sunday morning sermon. Though the 
author knows thoroughly what she is 
talking about, and has presented her 
material in a clear and simple manner, 
I do not think the book will have a 
wide appeal, defeating its own purpose 
somewhat inasmuch as it will not reach 
the very people for whom it is meant. 
Anyone who has ever had anything to 
do with even the fringes of the Litur- 
gical movement can see that. But per- 
haps the constant drop of water will 
wear the rock down. 


x we OF 


Ku Klux and Freedom 


Freedom Road 
Howard Fast DS &P, $2.75 


By N. Elizabeth Monroe, Ph.D. 


Freedom Road describes a little com- 
munity of negroes in South Carolina, 
who, at the end of the Civil War, try 
to secure to themselves and their chil- 
dren their hard earned freedom. Things 
go smoothly enough at first; the negroes 
flock to the state convention at Charles- 
ton and vote honestly for what they 
consider the needs of the country. 
Gideon Jackson, the leader, says he 
wants a little farm, “where a nigger 
can put in a crop and take out a crop,” 
security from violence, and education 
for white and black alike. 

The landowners hold themselves 
aloof; then, meeting in secret, plan to 
finance an organization which will 
hound the negroes out of the country. 
In the end, the Ku Klux Klan burns 
out the whole negro community. The 
President might have helped by keep- 
ing the northern troops stationed in 
South Carolina, but cowardice prevails, 
and for the time at least it seems as 
though the war had been fought in 
vain. 

Mr. Fast is too preoccupied with 
drawing a parallel between the Ku Klux 
Klan and the beginnings of fascism to 
describe the life of the negroes or to 
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make his characters authentic. Most of 
them talk like the Rollo books or col- 
lege professors, and all of them are over 
articulate, often using the slogans of 
our day, and their development from 
illiteracy to intricate discussions of 
politics and literature is not convine- 
ing. The separate incidents appear to 
have been made up to demonstrate a 
thesis, not to describe life, and very 
often there is insufficient connection 
between them. The book is well written 
in other ways and vivid. 


* * * 
Communism 
Labor Lawyer 


Louis Waldman Dutton, $3.50 


John S: Kennedy in The Transcript: 
“One of the most interesting and, in 
a real sense, inspiring autobiographies 
of the year . . . has received nothing 
like the attention which it deserves . . . 
a stimulating and thought-provoking 
work. 

“Waldman is a Russian Jew by ori- 
gin... in 1909 . . . came to this coun- 
See ; 

“  . . All his education was got at 
night, after a long, hard day’s work. 
First . . . in a chandelier factory at 
$2.00 a week. ... 

“ | . graduated as a civil engineer, 
entered politics as a Socialist . . . was 
elected to the New York Assembly and 
was one of the five Socialist assembly- 
men expelled from the legislature in 
1920. sa. 

“«  . . became acquainted with, and 
acted as attorney for, General Krivit- 
sky, once in charge of Soviet Military 
Intelligence in Western Europe. Krivit- 
sky, it will be remembered, broke with 
the Soviets . . . came to the United 
States . . . the need of money drove 
him to the writing of articles about 
his past. . . . The general’s mysterious 
death in a Washington hotel room, curi- 
ously ignored and hushed up by the 
American authorities, was, Waldman is 
sure, the work of the OGPU. 

“Unquestionably the most valuable 
part of the book is that concerning 
Waldman’s experiences with, and con- 
clusions about, the Communists in 
American political life. . . . 

“ .-. story is inspiring . . . struggle 
and triumph . . . opportunities . . . ad- 
vances made by labor . . . sobering in 


its testimony of the designs and prac- 
tices of the Communists.” 
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Puritanism 
vs. Aggression 


Fantastic Interim 

Henry Morton Robinson Harcourt, $3.50 
Purports to be a history of “American 
manners, morals and mistakes between 
Versailles and Pearl Harbor.” 

Says John S. Kennedy in Hartford 
Transcript: “Mr. Robinson is scornful 
in dealing with religion in the United 
States during the ‘fantastic interim.’ 
This attitude is understandable when 
one notes that, for him, religion is con- 
fined to the watered creeds and inver- 
tebrate cults of the up-to-the-minute 
Christians who have emasculated the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ. It ought to give 
us Catholics pause that, in a supposedly 
representative summary of American 
life for the past twenty years, Cathol- 
icism as such gets no least mention. It 
comes in accidentally once or twice. 
The Legion of Decency is sneeringly al- 
luded to. And this brings up a final 
consideration. Mr. Robinson is seething 
and overflowing with moral indignation. 
Yet what his standards are, it is im- 
possible to say. At least they are ex- 
tremely elastic. For, while objection to 
indecency in book, periodicals, and en- 
tertainment is, to him, ignorant and big- 
oted Puritanism, he can become almost 
apoplectic against ‘naked and shame- 
less’ aggression. Thus he himself repre- 
sents that moral schizophrenia which is 
at the root of many of our woes. 

“Some idea of the kind of prejudices 
which the author subscribes to and ar- 
ticulates can be gathered from the fact 
that one of his infallible authorities is 
Harry Elmer Barnes.” 

Sir Philip Hamilton Gibbs, well- 
known Catholic author, began his writ- 
ing career as a newspaper correspondent 
for London newspapers. He was praised 
by Chesterton for his clear expositions 
of happenings on the Western Front 
where he acted as a war correspondent, 
1914-18. Most of his stories. of the last 
few years have been tinged with propa- 
ganda. His present home is in America. 

* * * 


Historical Value 


Germans in the Conquest of America 
German Arciniegas Macmillan, $2.50 
As a starting point in his account of the Ger- 
man influence in the early history of the New 
World, the author emphasizes the marriage 


alliances sought by Queen Isabella of Spain. 
When she arranged for the marriage of two 
of her children to a son and a daughter of 
Maximilian, the Holy Roman Emperor, she 
thereby unintentionally opened “the door for 
the Hapsburgs to meddle in the affairs of the 
kingdom” and thus made possible “the coming 
of the Germans to America.” 

Upon the death of Isabella, Maximilian’s 
son Philip became ruler of Castile, and very 
soon the Flemish-German-Austrian influences 
began to affect Spain. This influence con- 
tinued after the death of Philip, when his son 
Charles (Charles V of Germany and Charles I 
of Spain) became king. Since the latter was a 
boy at the time he was necessarily dependent 
upon: advisers, who were German in fact and 
in spirit, and who influenced Spanish policies 
accordingly. 

Emphasis is placed on the importance of the 
Fuggers, the bankers to whom Charles V was 
deeply indebted. Likewise, the influence of the 
Welsers, another great German banking family, 
became marked in Spanish affairs. Both bank- 
ing houses financed expeditions to South 
America for the purpose of finding and de- 
veloping mineral wealth. The sixteenth century 
explorations in Venezuela of such men as 
Ambrose Ehinger and Nicholas Federmann, 
accounts neglected in many histories, are given 
in considerable detail. The almost unbelievable 
atrocities committed by Ehinger make harrow- 
ing reading. 

Much of the book is vividly written in the 
historical present, and seems to have been ad- 
mirably translated. It is a volumé which will 
open to the average reader a new and inter- 
esting chapter in America’s complicated his- 
wry. —Pavt Knuery, Ph.D. 

Loyola University, Chicago 


x  ® 


American Heroes and Hero- 
Worship 
Gerald W. Johnson Harper, $3.00 


By George G. Higgins 


Ever since the New York Times dis- 
covered through its now famous survey 
that we Americans are strangely igno- 
rant of even the bare essentials of our 
history, there has been much weeping 
and gnashing of teeth at faculty meet- 
ings around the country. By this time 
presumably everyone with any right to 
speak — and not a few without that 
right—have suggested various.and.con- 
tradictory remedies. This renewal of in- 
terest in our heritage is healthy—al- 
though one wonders at times if a sim- 
ilar survey of our ignorance of religious 
truth would receive the same attention. 
Nevertheless, the interest is healthy and 
all to the good, particularly so, I should 
think, for Catholics. 

I once heard a learned old priest say 
that he would require of all candidates 
for Holy Orders in the United States 
notarized proof that they had read the 





histories of the Beards. Some will dis- 
agree with his choice—but Nevins, or 
Commager and Morrison, or Schlesinger 
and Hackett, or the Beards, take your 
choice—the point was well taken. And, 
mutatis mutandis, it applies to the 
Catholic laity as well. 

We are living in the United States of 
America, not in Germany or Italy or 
Ireland; we have the glorious task of 
applying Christianity in an American 
atmosphere and through the medium of 
American habits and institutions. We 
will not succeed unless we are steeped 
almost in our national tradition and our 
national heritage as well as in our re- 
ligion. 

If you failed to pass the New York 
Times test, this present volume isn’t the 
book to “bone up on,” as the American 
high school boy would say so crudely. 
Better stick to Morrison and Com- 
mager, or to Schlesinger and Hackett 
for that. But if you want something to 
build your interest and your nerve 
sufficiently to tackle these heavier texts, 
or, better still, if you have already 
mastered them and want to keep filling 
in the gaps, you will find Johnson’s 
book well worth reading. 

This is history with a difference. It’s 
a study of a few of the many ironies of 
American history, some of them rather 
amusing, others quite alarming. 

There is the irony, for instance, that 
the Du Pont-corporation, known today 
in all its size and power, was begun by 
a dreamer and a philosopher who was “a 
subversive agitator, helping to over- 
throw a reactionary government by 
force and violence. . . .” Or take the 
case of Jefferson and Hamilton. Johnson 
tells us now that their roles have been 
reversed by “time and chance,” so that 
Hamilton, the hard-headed realist, is 
now held up as the dreamer, while Jef- 
ferson, the poet, is reputed to be the 
materialist. 

Van Buren, the typical “politician,” 
was. defeated. for office.when he stepped 
out of character and fought for a very 
high ideal, while Henry Clay, the typ- 
ical “statesman,” was defeated when 
he stooped to the level of cheap politics. 
And Harrison, the wealthy aristocrat 
from Virginia, was paraded as a bluff 
frontiersman to defeat Van Buren, who 
was the son of a saloonkeeper. 

The South, the region “whence came 
the great declaration of eternal hostil- 
ity to every form of tyranny,” now 
swarms with political demagogues, and, 
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ironically, “being, of all sections of the 
country, the section now most in need 
of liberal statesmen, and being supplied 
with an embryonic one, proceeds to de- 
velop him—into a Thomas A. Watson.” 
Bryan never seemed to pick a winner, 
but Johnson believes that he never 
fought in an unsuccessful campaign. It 
was just the opposite with Teddy Roose- 
velt, he says. And, finally—the ‘cream 
of the jest”—we repudiated Woodrow 
Wilson only, ironically, to stand face to 
face with Hitler. 


* * * 


The Westward Trek 


In the Wake of a Prairie Schooner 

Irene D. Paden Macmillan 
For nine years Mrs. Paden and her 
husband, whose avocation has been re- 
tracing and mapping historic trails, 
spent their summers riding, driving and 
walking along the overland trail from 
the Mississippi Valley to Oregon and 
California which was the greatest pio- 
neer route of North America. This book 
is a record of their adventures—of their 
search for tales, legends and all avail- 
able information. 

Although it is a hundred years since 
these trails were opened they are still 
strewn with relics of the great treks 
which populated the Northwest. 

Mr. Paden, it would appear, was too 
much occupied with his maps and geog- 
raphy to do any writing, consequently 
the story of the Oregon-Washington 
Trail is told by his wife, who goes to 
great lengths to reconstruct an intermi- 
nable number of details, weaving in 
Stories of pioneers all the way from 
Missouri through to the country of Kit 
Carson, Jim Bridger, Fremont, Whit- 
man and a multitude of others. 

Although the style is somewhat 
pedestrian there is a wealth of anec- 
dote, and the record seems authentic. 
Libraries from the Mississippi westward 
will be particularly interested. 


kt oe 
Enters Politics at 68 


Connecticut Yankee 
Wilbur L. Cross 

-§ Although this book will be of greatest 

fj itterest to natives of Connecticut, it 
"fj has features which will give it a much 

\§j Wider appeal. 


Yale, $5.00 


An autobiography, it rather divides 
itself into two parts. The author, in a 
way, has lived two lives. After leaving 
Yale he was a high school principal and 
became an authority on the English 
novel. His story of his forebears is 
vivid and real. Clerking in his brother’s 
general store gave him an insight into 
human nature and a familiarity with 
the political thoughts of the people. 
Later on he became Dean of the Yale 
Graduate School and founder of the 
Yale Review. 

Intimate pictures of the Yale of the 
’80’s are quite as interesting as the 
fascinating details of his early life in 
a typical Yankee town. 

His amazing political career did not 
begin until he was 68. His account of 
his campaigns for the Governorship— 
as a Democrat in a Republican strong- 
hold—brings to light many most inter- 
esting happenings. In fact, the greater 
part of the book sparkles with anec- 
dotes. The author is continually re- 
minded of amusing episodes or funny 
stories, and when they come to mind 
he relates them. 

Four times elected Governor of Con- 
necticut, he was defeated in the race 
for the fifth term. 


* bf * 


Where Love and Friendship 
Dwelt 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes Dodd, $3.00 
Reviewed by Dorothy Posey 


No matter how happy Mrs. Lowndes 
was in later years, her mind and heart 
turned always with affection to that 
period of her girlhood when she lived 
much of the time at her French home 
near Paris. In this new book she tells 
of these years, 1885-1894. 

She began writing about French liter- 
ature and history, and in a few years 
her articles were appearing in maga- 
zines. Many doors were opened to her. 
The French literary great of her day 
became her friends and sat for her 
prose portraits-of them. Zola, Anatole 
France, Loti, Maupassant, Verlaine, de 
Goncourt, Daudet, Jules Verne, as well 
as the playwrights Sardou and Dumas 
fils, all appear in these pages. She 
knew as well many scientists, politi- 
cians, painters and actors, and such 
leading French women as Sarah Bern- 
hardt, the novelist Gyp, and the social- 
ists Severine and Louise Michel. This 
is by far the most interesting and valu- 
able half of her book. 


Two instances give emphasis to the 
continuity and sense of history as a 
series of links. ‘The first, the occa- 
sional reference to French people of 
only one generation back, who had been 
guillotined in the French Revolution, 
the other when Mrs. Lowndes states 
that the chateau near her house was 
occupied by the German twice in her 
own lifetime—once in 1870, when they 
built a fire on the parquet floor of the 
grand salon, and again in 1940. 

The reader who expects glimpses of 
the author’s brother, Hilaire Belloc, will 
be disappointed. He is merely men- 
tioned very briefly two or three times. 
On the other hand, numerous friends 
and relatives who are not nearly so 
interesting to the average reader, take 
up too many rambling pages, with 
the result that the first half of the book 
is pretty slow going and would have 
benefited greatly from condensation. 


x « 


Pilgrims All 

Mary McKenna Curtin Bruce, $2.50 
When Sister Mariella Gable’s distinguished an- 
thology of short stories under the challenging 
title which many of us think should have been 
retained despite the controversy—Great Mod- 
ern Catholic Short Stories—sailed into Cath- 
olic port with colors flying, it was the signal 
for other less glamorous, but very welcome 
craft to follow in its wake. Pilgrims All is one 
of these collections. The editor says her “pur- 
pose has been to indicate by example the work 
of the Catholic short-story writers within the 
past two decades.” If she means short fiction, 
her modest claim has been fairly well sub- 
stantiated in this compilation of twenty-eight 
stories by English, Irish, French writers, some 
of them distinguished novelists and poets— 
Claudel, Noyes, Colum, O'Connor, Kaye- 
Smith, Greene, among them. Most of the se- 
lections in Pilgrims All, however, are no. more 
the genuine short-story than any good four- 
teen-line poem: by virtue of its length is a 
sonnet. This statement applies to the majority 
of the “short-story” anthologies; but because 
in the “Introduction” Mrs. Curtin has at- 
tempted an exposition of the short-story as an 
art form, the reviewer must, however reluc- 
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Sorokin on Russia 


Russia and the United States 
Pitirim A.Sorokin March’44, Dutton, $3.00 


Comments by John J. Griffin, 
Somerville, Mass. 


The distinguished head of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at Harvard Univer- 
sity is, as he claims in the Preface, 
singularly well qualified to present a 
study under the title he has chosen. 

The thesis of Professor Sorokin’s 
Apologia pro Russia may briefly be 
stated thus: Russian-American relations 
during the course of the decades, have 
been “miraculously” harmonious pre- 
cisely because of the “socio-cultural 
similarities’ of the two vast countries 
and because of the essential congeniality 
of the American and Russian mentali- 
ties. The comparative research of the 
erudite author leads him to the dis- 
covery of a remarkably profound and 
virtually providential parallelism in the 
modern historical evolution of the two 
nations and he envisages the traditional 
affinity, fructifying in a common des- 
tiny of world leadership in the even- 
tuating social order. 

Since Dr. Sorokin enjoys a world 
wide reputation for encyclopedic schol- 
arship, no critic may cynically dismiss 
this work simply as a “piece de resist- 
ance” of polished propaganda. His pas- 
sionate love for Russia cannot be chal- 
lenged, nor does it need justification. 
Indeed, because of it, we are inclined 
to excuse his rather obvious chauvinism 
and nationalistic mysticism. 

We cannot, however, honestly admit 
that the Professor’s presentation is 
mightily convincing. We consider the 
“socio-cultural similarities” rather su- 
perficial and we are certain that as 
substantial a case could be formulated 
for other nations, not excepting our 
Anglo-Saxon brethren, France, or even 
Germany; granting of course, the choice 
of different features. Since the United 
States has been a “melting pot,” we 
question the validity of placing too 
much significance on such comparisons. 

Nor, are we assured that the mutual- 
ity of Russian and American cultural, 
social and mental bases, explains to any 
great extent, the lack of violent con- 
flicts between the two parties. The 
noteworthy absence until recent years 
of appreciable commercial, economic 
and financial rivalry enters the picture. 
Moreover, because of the recent emerg- 
ence of Russia in these respects, we 


deem it imprudent to predict the char- 
acter of future relations by the mere 
expedient of logical extension. 


We remark with interest certain of 
the savant’s processes of inductive 
reasoning. With altogether incredible 
naivete, Dr. Sorokin asseverates that 
the ceding of Alaska to the United 
States was exclusively a_ triumphant 
show of benevolence on the part of 
Russia. He cannot endure or imagine 
any other possible explanation. Equally 
unrealistic, appears the cause of the 
“perennial friendship”: “It means that 
the age-old prayer of humanity, ‘Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will to men,’ was actually 
answered in the case of the mutual rela- 
tions of the United States and Russia.” 
This sort of rhetorical rhapsody fails 
to impress, as does the equating of 
Russian international meddling and 
American foreign relief as kindred ex- 
pressions of “cosmopolitan pan-human- 
ism.” Still less satisfying is the Pro- 
fessor’s failure to define “democracy,” 
while speaking of “the essentially 
democratic structure of Russian and 
American basic socio-cultural institu- 
tions.” Despite the writer’s heroic ef- 
forts, we persist in perceiving essential 
dissimilarities in Czaristic, Post Revo- 
lution Communistic Democracy, and 
our own home-spun American Democ- 
racy. 

Too often the Professor becomes 
involved in the vicious cycle that two 
wrongs constitute a right. Without 
adverting to the criteria which he can- 
onizes, we note that his searching of 
history in all its phases, results in the 
conclusion that Russia’s record is not 
only vindicated, but that it generally 
excels in some measure, that of all 
competitors. Thus we read: “If any- 
thing, Russia’s record is slightly less 
revolutionary than that of most of the 
nations in question” (p. 50). “Russia 
has known more of the cultural crea- 
tions of the world, than any foreign 
nation has known either of Russian 
culture or of foreign culture in gen- 
eral” (p. 60). “The Russian family— 
whatever forms it has assumed, has 
been as democratic as any of the Euro- 
pean family institutions, if not more 
so” (p. 64); “...before the Revolu- 
tion, the women of Russia were emanci- 
pated, as fully as those of any other 
land, including America, and probably 
more so than in most European coun- 
tries” (p. 67). 


Dr. Sorokin is persuaded that Russia 
is just a little better than other nations, 
He can discover no stigma on the 
national escutcheon, except the under- 
standable, if not wholly excusable, ex- 
cesses of the Communistic Revolution- 
ary Period. He is sure that the con- 
temporary Russian foreign policy, spe 
cifically as it relates to Finland and 
Poland, is well justified and augurs well 
for the future. He retains a strange 
silence about Russia’s treacherous alli- 
ance with Germany which detonated 
the present war of extermination. 

The last chapter of Sorokin’s work 
contains some trenchant thinking about 
the indispensable conditions of a last- 
ing world peace. It is by far, the most 
constructive chapter of his study. How- 
ever, it would evoke more enthusiasm, 
we think, if the preceding series of 
premises, policies and principles were 
on the same high and objective level. 

Regardless of Dr. Sorokin’s eloquent 
pleadings, civilized humanity cannot 
and does not regard Soviet Russia as 
a standard-bearer of the noble ideals 
expressed, 

* * * 


For Teachers 


Separate Star 
Loula Grace Erdman March ’44, Long., $2.25 


This is not written as autobiography 
but the author evidently draws on her 
own experiences as a teacher in a small 
town in Missouri. The young teacher 
had absorbed high ideals from her aunt, 
who said that a country school was the 
best place to get experience. 

Having landed in a stodgy and un- 
progressive town of 1100, many of the 
habitations being miners’ shacks, she 
found—as all conscientious people find 
—that apathy was harder to fight than 
opposition. In contrast to most teach- 
ers, however, instead of sitting by and 
being bored, she threw herself into 
whatever activities she could find, and 
for a time got too active in civic affairs 
for her own strength. 

Those who have been through similar 
experience agree that the points om 
teaching, and other happenings de 
scribed are enlightening as well as it 
teresting. ; 


Oe oe : 





Oscar Wilde said that life imitated 
literature far more than literature imie 


tated life. 
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Maritain on 
Education 


Education at the Cross Roads © 
Jacques Maritain Yale, $2.00 


Yale University received a $100,000 
gift to endow and publish a series of 
lectures on “Religion in the Light of 
Science and Philosophy.” Maritain was 
invited to give the 1943 lectures and 
this book is based thereon. 


The eminent philosopher dissents 
from the “view that has been widely 
held in various disguised forms that 
education is in some way like animal 
training.” In his view “education is 
concerned with making a man... .” 

He first considers the aims—the na- 
ture of man—and the paradoxes, in- 
cluding seven prevalent misconceptions. 


Next come the Dynamics of Educa- 
tion: the pupil’s mind—the teacher’s 
art—and the True and False Freeing 
of Personality. 

“The freedom of the child is not the 
spontaneity of animal nature, moving 
right from the start along the fixed de- 
terminate paths of instinct... . 


“The plastic and suggestible freedom 
of the child is harmed and led astray 
if it is not helped and guided. An edu- 
cation which consisted in making the 
child responsible for acquiring informa- 
tion about that of which he does not 
know he is ignorant, an education which 
only contemplated a blossoming forth 
of the child’s instincts, and. which ren- 
dered the teacher a tractable and use- 
less attendant, is but a bankruptcy of 
education and of the responsibility of 
adults toward the youth. The right 
of the child to be educated requires 
that the educator shall have moral 
authority over him, and this authority 
is nothing else than the duty of the 
adult to the freedom of the youth. 


“The purpose of elementary and 
higher education is not to make of the 
youth a truly wise man, but to equip 
his mind with an ordered knowledge 
Which will enable him to advance to- 
ward wisdom in his manhood. Its spe- 
cific aim is to provide him with the 
foundations of real wisdom, and with 
& universal and articulate comprehen- 
sion of human achievements in science 
and culture, before he enters upon the 
definite and limited talks of adult life 
in the civil community, and even while 
he is preparing himself for these tasks 


through a specialized scientific, tech- 
nical, or vocational training.” 

The distinction between knowledge 
and training is emphasized: 

“There are people who think that it 
is wonderful to have a mind that is 
quick, clever, ready to see pros and 
cons, eager to discuss, and to discuss 
anything, and who believe that such 
a mind is that to which university edu- 
cation must give scope—regardless of 
what is thought about, what is dis- 
cussed, and how important the matter 
is. These people are unaware that if 
they succeeded in making such a con- 
ception prevail, they would at best 
transform universities into schools of 
sophistry. In fact, they would not even 
produce sophists, who have some force, 
but rather disarmed and _ talkative 
minds, that believe they are well in- 
formed but live by words and -opin- 
ions. Such persons are afraid to face 
reality, especially when reality is in- 
tellectually difficult and stringent, deep 
or dire, and they replace the personal 
effort to grasp things as they are with 
a ceaseless comparison of opinions. 
Youth taught according to this pattern 
may furnish excellent specialists in the 
field of technique and the sciences of 
matter, precisely because in this field 
such educational patterns cannot be ap- 
plied. For the rest, in all that has re- 
gard to the understanding of man and 
culture and the highest and the most 
urgent human problems, not only do 
they develop a helpless nominalistic tim- 
idity, but they are absolutely lost in 
the midst of matters of knowledge and 
discussion the inner value and the re- 
spective importance of which they can- 
not and do not want to discern and 
recognize. .. .” 

Another chapter is devoted to The 
Humanities and Liberal Education, fol- 
lowing which is treated the Trials of 
Present-day Education. 

The elective system is condemned, 
as is also “many preprofessional under- 
graduate courses which worm their way 
into college education. . . .” 


To complete the preparation of youth - 


for entering the state of manhood, col- 
lege education should be given to all, 
but: 

“To introduce specialization in this 
sphere is to do violence to the world of 
youth. As a matter of fact, a young 
man will choose his specialty for him- 


self and progress all the more rapidly 
and perfectly in vocational, scientific, 
or technical training in proportion as 
his education has been liberal and uni- 
versal. Youth has a right to education 
in the liberal arts, in order to be pre- 
pared for human work and for human 
leisure. But such education is killed by 
premature specialization.” 

Speaking of the systematic cruelties 
of the Germans—against the Poles, 
Russians and Jews, and of the assas- 
sination of “useless” old or sick people 
—the very acceptance of letting loose 
the devil . . . all these aberrations were 
not possible without a great many con- 
tributors and executioners sharing in 
the crime, and without a deep spirit- 
ual disease in large sections of the Ger- 
man people. .. .” 

Maritain looks on the present world 
agony as a “supreme crisis of the 
Christian Spirits . . . which for a long 
time has been neglected or betrayed in 
democracies, and which totalitarian 
states are now determined to abolish.” 

To regenerate those perverted 
through fanaticism there must be an 
educational crusade, in which all cul- 
tural organizations and all men of good 
will must participate—possibly under 
the control of a “supreme infernational 


yagency of education.” 


This is an important book, and it is 
much more readable than most of Mari- 
tain’s writings. 


x & 


Paul Revere 


Paul Revere, Patriot on Horseback 

Rogers and Beard Stokes, $2.00 

Recommended for H.S. 

In a faithfully drawn historical setting of 
colorfial Boston, Paul Revere appears on the 
pages of this narrative-biography a3 a man of 
many more parts—and no less important— 
than the one for which his name has been 


By frequently employing contemporaneous 
letters. and. newspaper items the authors have 
succeeded in imparting to their work a dis- 
tinctly scholarly savor. Yet, or, rather, in ad- 
dition, it reads as easily and as interestingly as 
a novel, 

The book should by all means be recom- 
mended to the high school student. However, 
this qualification should perhaps be added, 
that the book tends to make our- George III 


‘to be an inveterate tyrant rather than a ruler 


who, though culpably blind to the grievances 
of ‘his colonial subjects, was also unfortunate 
in his choice of ministers. 


—RuicHarp J. Sisk 
Spokane, Wash. 





Through Spiritual Books, Build 
a Bridgeto Eternal Happiness 





Prayer Books 


MOMENTS WITH 
GOD 


By Edward F. Garesché, S.J. 





A complete Sunday and Holyday 
Missal, featuring the new Confra- 
ternity translation of the Epistles 
and Gospels, including besides, all 
your favorite prayers plus 120 original 
ones with specific applications to 
all walks of life. 

Cloth, $2.50; Keratol, red edges, 
$3.00; Keratol, gold edges, 
$3.25; Cenuine Leather, $5.00. 





GOD AND MY HEART 


By Fathers Ryan and Collins 


Attractive in appearance, just right 
in size, and complete in content, 
fulfills every requirement for an 
ideal book of prayers. Use it to 
follow the Mass in English, use it 
also to pray all the traditional 
prayers that you love, and learn 
from it scores of other prayers, old 
and new alike. 

Black Cloth, $1.75; Keratol 
$2.50; Leather, $3.50; White 
Imitation Leather, $3.50; Amer- 
ican Morocco, $4.00; Turkey 
Morocco, $5.50; Maroon Calf, 
$6.50. 





ALL DAY WITH GOD 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY 
By the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Hugh Francis Blunt 


A new book by the author of LIFE 
WITH THE HOLY GHOST. It deals 
sympathetically and understandingly 
with the history and practice of the vir- 
tue of Mercy and presents a straight- 
forward exposition of the concrete 
working of Christian faith among human 
beings. $1.75 


AUGUSTINE’S QUEST OF 
WISDOM 
By Vernon J. Bourke, Ph.D. 


A study of St. Augustine’s phenomenal 
moral, intellectual, and philosophical 
growth from his dissolute youth to the 
end of his earthly days as. honored 
Bishop of Hippo and author of The City 
of God, The Confessions, and more than 


100 other learned literary works. 





The Scarlet Lily 


BY EDWARD F. MURPHY 


All America is reading 
and talking about this 
emotional, intimate 
novel which brings one 
of the most human and 
colorful biblical figures, 
Mary Magdalene, to 
living, breathing life. 
The saint is revealed 
in all her human frail- 
ty and supernatural 
ess and is pre- 
sented as a thoroughly 
believable personality. 
$2.25 








My Father’s Will 


BY FRANCIS J. 
McGARRIGLE, S.J. 
Forcefully the author 
shows how conformity 
to God’s Will brings 
with it security, free- 
dom from fear and an- 
xiety, and a peace that 
is not of this world. It 
is a challenging call to 
perfection—for above 
all else, man _ should 
labor to become a 
saint and here is a 
guide to help him on 
that road to sanctity. 

$2.75 





By Blanche Jennings Thomp 


It is for today’s Catholics who want 
to walk “all day. with. God” even 
in the midst of the hurry and rush 
of modern life. A convenient pocket- 
size prayer book containing a happy 
combination of old and new prayers. 
Imitation Leather, $1.75; Peart 
Grain Lamb, $2.75; American 
Morocco, $3.50; White Imitation 
Leather, $2.00. 





. MY COMMUNION 


By Fathers Ryan and Collins 


Satisfying, helpful, and inspirational 
are these seven sets of prayers for 
Holy Communion—little-known 
prayers from the saints and mystics 
as well as the traditional prayers. 

$1.50 





For daily reading during Lent— 
THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST 


By Thomas a Kempis 


Modern as today’s headlines, vitally 
applicable to every walk of life, 
ringing with a message of intense 
spiritual significance, this new 
translation of THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST is unexcelled among spiri- 
tual..books. It will enkindle:in. you 
new love for this great Christian 
classic as it comforts and inspires 
you. Now available in new, more 
compact format. 

Green Cloth, $1.25; Black Imi- 
tation Leather, red edge, $1.75; 
Green Imitation Leather, green 
edge, $1.75; Black Imitation 
Leather, gold edge, $2.25. 


The Mystery of Iniquity 


BY 
PAUL HANLY FURFEY 


A probing of the mys- 
tery of iniquity which 
looks beyond the ob- 
vious, natural causes of 
evil, to its very source, 
Satan himself, from 
whom stems all the ills, 
chaos, and calamities 
with which society is 
today burdened. $2.00 








Francis Thompson: In His Paths .- 


BY TERENCE L. CONNOLLY, S.J. 


America’s foremost authority on Francis 
Thompson takes you on a journey to the places 
where the poet lived and to the people he 
knew. Through visits with Wilfrid Meynell 
and a host of other Thompson acquaintances, 
Father Connolly revives a true and accurate 
picture of the poet’s life and work. $2.75 











The Glowing Lily 


BY EUGENIA MARKOWA 


In a swift-moving pag- 
eant of colorful pic- 
tures, the author has 
captured St. Hedwig, 
the “Lily of Poland”, | 
sanctity shed a light of 
supernatural beauty 
over the gloom of her 
turbulent era. $1.25 











The Man Nearest To Christ 


BY FRANCIS L. 
FILAS, $.J. 

The nature and historic 
development of the de- 
votion to Saint Joseph. 
Here is a_ veritable 
thesaurus of intensely 
interesting, little-known 
facts about Saint Jo- 
seph, gathered from 
scripture, patrology, 
history, and theology. 

$2.50 


—— 











AT YOUR BOOKSTORE. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 403 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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